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A candle instead of a stove 
in Home Economics—how ridiculous! 


More and more schools all over the country are 
realizing that the teaching of Office Practice and 
Business Arithmetic without calculating machines 
is like Hamlet without Hamlet. 


And it is natural that they are buying Monroe commemmenes, 
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one out of every two calculating machines in use oe ‘eae 
in the United States is a Monroe. Students who 
are Monroe trained have a marketable business 
value to start off with. A Monroe is so simple that 
the mastery of the machine comes quickly, and 
the student goes on in a thorough training in busi- 


ness mathematics. 
Send for a free copy of 


MONROE “Commercial Education,’’ 
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use and application of the 
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THE THREE-IN-ONE GIRL GOES 
AHEAD IN ANY BUSINESS 


If she’s a good stenographer, a smart typist, and a skilled Mimeograph 
operator as well, she’s a triple-threat girl. Then—naturally her position 


is strengthened, her prospects improved. If you have not already done so, 
we suggest you consider seriously the inclusion of Mimeograph training in 
your regular curriculum. Many of the best schools are now teaching it 
and thus giving their students added leverage in opening the door to em- 
ployment. The process is simple, the equipment is standard, and operators 
are trained in a surprisingly short time. We are now prepared to supply 
to teachers and executives, without cost or obligation, a complete outline 
of instruction, created by educators of long experience in actual classroom 
work. For latest particulars, write today to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Free to schools. Our complete outline of expert instruction 
in Mimeographing, based on actual practice in many schools of 
high standing, will be mailed promptly in response to your request. 
Write Educational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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The 
Trend to Dictaphone 
Sweeps On 


HESE are the types of men who have 
turned to the Dictaphone. The call for 
capable secretaries for executives of this 
in transcribing calibre is not only loud and clear, but 
urgent. 
When you install the Dictaphone Business 
Practice Course, you will find the better- 
salaried positions awaiting your pupils 
who have been awarded the Dictaphone 
Certificate of Proficiency. 
We offer free valuable teaching aids. 
Write for them today. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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FDITORIAL COMMENT 


° . In the preparation of pupils for later life, 
B Oo Ss ir Ss an ac ines business education stresses three phases: (1) vo- 
cational preparation, which requires careful guid- 
ance; (2) an understanding of _ business as a 
fundamental institution which exists for service 
HE great increase in the number of pupils ing with the history of the mechanization of 
applyine for business training in all types — office work, but illogical educationally. Even every pupil a more intelligent consumer of busi 
of school, but especially in the public if pupils with the highest mentalities can = goods ies services. Thus business educa: 
secondary school, has resulted in all sorts of | make better records on the machines, they 
attempts {» segregate, classify, and demand — are not likely to remain very long in_posi- school organization to the end that all boys and 
prerequis for certain courses. Arbitrary tions as machine operators. Their value to may be deal intelligently 
. . . . . s s is s 
measuremc its of prognosis are being set up business will lie in their ability to use their tly 
in some cases Which are not really predictive superior mentalities to solve problems which both. ; Ri 
but mere!, serve as barriers to effect some can not be reduced to the machine formula. it fe hoped that by setting a _ weekly 
sort of s: ectivity. This procedure has re- If a school is limited in its equipment ot problem of business education through an ap- 
cently been advocated in certain instances for — office machines (and most schools are) it propriate program, it may be possible to demon- 
seappl\ing for training in office 1 hines. strate to business and professional people, on 
those in ce might better face the issue frankly and then tha ane hand. 
The purpose of the machine since the in- make a selection of the pupils, to whom it business teachers, on the other hand, the oppor- 
vention © the first wheel has always been can give training, on the basis of their edu- tunities which exist for mutual service. 
For the meeting the following program possi- 
to save mon labor and time. Office machines cational needs, rather than to set up pre- bilities are suggested - 
were invested and later popularized because — requisites of a high mark in English or an se Talks by ee hens and eo, offi- 
office worsers could not add fast enough or intelligence score which has no_ particular for 
accurately enough or produce enough dupli- — relation to the job to be learned. The pupil 2. Reports by graduates of business curricula 
cate copics of things which had to be written. | who is not a mental genius is the one who is pote mc thgpees of the training. ne ee 
These machines were operated in business by going to need the help of a machine in earn- 3. Talks by employers or personnel managers 
all kinds of people who had not enjoyed — ing his living, whether the machine be in the on how well pupils trained for business in the 
the benetits of business education, or indeed — office, in the factory, or on the farm. standards. 
of much education of any sort. Nobody The keys on the average office machine 
cared, so Jong as they were able to turn out bear little relation to Phi Beta Kappa keys, 5B Talks by pont on non-vocational phases 
the sorta ind to meet standards of produc- nor does it require an intelligence quotient of business nm g oe uch as gh og ae 
_ whic) were later established, . ot 120 to” crank a duplicator.—L. A. Rice, the consumer in the fields of banking, insurance. 
The recent trend toward limiting machine Assistant in Sccondary Education, State De- home etc., and how 
training t those of the highest mentalities partment of Public Instruction, Trenton, Nex intelligent buver: of secviees, 
seems, therefore, to be not only out of keep- — Jersey. 6. Talks by pupils, who are training for busi 
ness, about vocational phases of business. 
7. Demonstration of stenographie abilities. 
8. Demonstration of skill in the use of husire+s 
office machines. 
9. Demonstration of skill in the use of funda 


Cooperation of Kiwanis International mental processes. such as rapid calculation, aud 


fast and legible handwriting. ; 
10. Showing of films depicting training for 


business as it is being conducted locally in the 
an public schools. 


National Council of Business Education In addition to this general statement, there 
is being sent the Kiwanis clubs a statement 
of the purposes and nature of business edu- 
—— cation as given in the latest official bulletin 
NE of the main objectives of the Na- two groups of responsible citizens to present of the National Council. 
tional Council of Business Education — and discuss the local program of education These inquiries from Kiwanis clubs are 
_is to help bring about a better under- both in its broader phases and in the special also being referred to the presidents of the 
standing and a more helpful relationship phase of a study of business as a basic eco- Council's athliated associations, urging them 
between business leadership and school lead- nomic institution of society. Business as to cooperate in most helpful con- 
ership with regard to a study of business such is an essential institution with which tacts between business leaders and school 
in the American school system. This matter all citizens tend to deal in providing them- _ officials. Furthermore, Po National Council 
at the secondary school level alone probably — selves with the necessities of life, and it is hopes that superintendents of es prin- 
concerns at least 2,500,000 boys and girls also an institution in which millions of work- — cipals of public secondary schools, ads of 
who are studying one or more business ers are engaged as a matter of providing private schools, directors and “at hy of com- 
subjects, themselves with a livelihood. mercial departments, and business teachers 
In view of the special interest expressed in general will immediately get in touch with 
by Kiwanis International in education and the officers of their local Kiwanis clubs for 
educational guidance, that organization and the arrangement of a special meeting de- 
the National Council of Business Education voted to business education in_ the local 
have arranged to cooperate in encouraging schools. It would seem very desirable if 
closer contacts between the schools and busi- there might result from such meetings per- 
ness. Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker of Ki- manent local committees on school and busi- 
wanis International, McGraw-Hill Building, ness relations. 
hensive program of business education. The 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Uh- The National Council believes that its 
his recent letter to the National campaign to bring about a widespread co- 
24 Council states: eration of business and school leaders is 
not have a correct understanding of what operatio 
the local schools are trying to accomplish worthy of the active and ent usiastic support 
very business teacher and of 
in business education, or even in education the year which = We 
in eneral s si- e devoted to the subject ot co-operation with -very ss a -TS. 
hundreds of local communities will hold at 


quate understanding and appreciation of the out this plan to communicate with you for 
local conditions, prchatns, ‘ae requirements suggestions.” Kiwanis clubs special meetings devoted to 


of | As a result of the bulletin notice of Secre- business education. We shall very much 
usiness concerns. i is 
tary Parker, many requests are being re- welcome reports of the results accomplished 
It would seem that desirable and necessary ceived by the National Council from local at these meetings—Paul S. Lomax, Prest- 
Cooperation of business and school leaders Kiwanis clubs for definite program sugges- dent, National Council of Business Educa- 
could be effectively encouraged in local com- tions. To meet these requests, the following tion, 21 Beach Place, Maplewood, New 
munities by holding joint meetings of these general statement has been prepared. Jersey. 


In theory, the necessity oi such close col- 
laboration is widely recognized by both busi- 
ness leaders and school leaders. However, 
in practice in this country, there are rela- 
tively few communities in which there exists 
an active cooperation between local business 
men and women and school officials in the 
construction and maintenance of a compre- 
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Business Life of the 
Hotel New Yorker: 


by F. L. Andrews 


Manager, Hotel New Yorker, New York, N. Y. 


It is inconceivable that any modern business organization can carry 
on of its own weight and momentum, manned by an incompetent and 


inefficient personnel. 


It is equally inconceivable that an organization 


of this nature can long survive in the face of such high pressure sell- 
ing activity as has been brought about by the depression and the 
need for rehabilitation. 


| SHALL try to illustrate how im- 
portant it is that we have the 
proper personnel in the modern hotel 
and the vast opportunities that await 
enterprising young men and women 
students who are now looking for a 
career. 

The hotel field is most assuredly 
that. There are many departments— 
important departments in the modern 
hotel and each one is headed up by a 
specialist in his line. At the present 
time the industry has turned to 


young blood and young ideas, and, 
unfortunately, we have a very lim- 
ited source for such material. 

The men and women we seek must 


be specially trained. They are not 
always to be found in our staff. We 
very often have to go outside and 
induce a promising youngster to 
come with us into a minor position 
where we can observe him and see 
that he acquires the proper experi- 
ence and training for the executive 
position we intend for him. 

So as to picture our business and 
the vast possibilities of advancement 
in it for the students of today, | am 
going to explain briefly the modern 
conception of hotel operation—the 
one that is as different from the ho- 
tel of fifteen and twenty years ago 
—as day is different from night. I 
am going to tell you about the mod- 
ern hotel that is rife with oppor- 
tunity for the enterprising young stu- 
dents who are in your care today. 


First Impressions Count 


I might start by saying that we 
consider the “first impression” of 
paramount importance in our field. 
We have found people grow to like 
things, but we also know they can 


1 An address given before the Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Club of New York University, New York, 
Y., in August, 1935. 
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be made to like them immediately by 
concentrated effort in that direction. 
With this point in view, the sys- 
tem of hotel operation we have de- 
veloped at the Hotel New Yorker 
is one that considers the comfort of 
the guest and his welfare paramount 
to everything. And the wisdom of 
our attitude in this respect has been 
borne out repeatedly throughout the 


WA a 


Hotel New Yorker. 

From the moment a guest steps 
from a car and enters our revolving 
doors, he is no longer on his own, 
as the saying goes. Lvery desire, 
every move, every wish, we attempt 
to anticipate. After he has been as- 
signed to a suite, we try to sustain 
his interest. A systematic check-up 
of his rooms insures neatness. Fre- 
quent one-minute talks’ over the 


house radio system acquaint him with 
our many services, such as, laun- 
dry; valet, hairdressing, room sery- 
ice, ticket service, travel service, mail, 
telephone, and transportation reser- 
vations, to mention only the most im- 
portant. 

A hospitality desk, to my knov!I- 
edge, the only one in existence, has 
been established. This is a clearing 
house for the thousand and one 
minor cares that besiege the average 
hotel guests and visitors from out of 
town. Three women are at this desk 
in the lobby all day and late into ‘he 
evening, advising people as to the 
whereabouts of dance orchesiras 
and theaters, where they can buy cia- 
mond rings, where’ there are 
blanket, art or furniture exhilnts, 
where they can purchase dog ration, 
bird seed, mink coats, jelly beans, 
and scores of other articles. 

It is, as you see, most important 
from the viewpoint of keeping cur 
guests happy—creating that all-im- 
portant “first impression.” All the 
many services that I have mentioned 
go toward creating that favora)le 
first impression and contribute ‘o- 
ward making the guest’s visit both 
enjoyable and memorable, and |id 
fair to create the desire for a return 
visit. And that is how the hotel 
business is built substantially. 


The Personnel Form the 
Groundwork 


I am outlining the intricate func- 
tionings and behind-the-scenes work- 
ings of a modern hotel as I want 
you to know the basis of our opera- 
tions. The reasons behind our many 
activities and apparent super-serv- 
ices are both deep-rooted and ap- 
parent—deep-rooted because _ they 
are the foundation upon which we 
have built our business and apparent 
because of the effect they are hav- 
ing on our guests today. 

The super-services themselves 
have a foundation—the personnel ot 
the hotel. It is the foundation of 
every business and every executive 
must realize that fact sooner or 
later. 

It is inconceivable that any mod- 
ern business organization can carry 
on of its own weight and momentum, 
manned by an incompetent and inet- 
ficient personnel. It is equally in- 
conceivable that an organization of 
this nature can long survive in the 
face of such high pressure selling 
activity as has been brought about 
by the depression and the need for 
rehabilitation. 

We must get down to the very 
groundwork once again and inspect 
the props that support us. We must 
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o further, if I may resort to a figure 
of speech to illustrate my point. We 
must determine of what timber those 
props are made. Are they capable 
of further strain? Can we detect 
the grainwork of initiative, ambition, 
intelligence, and foresight in their 
composition? If we can, I venture 
to say we have an even chance in 
this economic dilemma. Let me con- 
sumniite this point, then, by empha- 
sizing the importance of a careful 
select on of personnel in modern 


business. 
An Introduction to the Personnel 


At the Hotel New Yorker, we 
have sixteen hundred employees. 
Sixteen hundred employees! I urge 
you \» give that figure a moment’s 
consi eration. Sixteen hundred per- 
sons \vorking under one roof. And 
here is the most amazing aspect of 
the s:iuation. In an average day we 
have ‘he privilege of serving between 
two thousand and twenty-three hun- 
dred guests. This means that we 
have an employee for almost every 
guest. This composite employee does 
everything around the hotel. He 
buys the food, he repairs the furni- 
ture, he cooks, butchers, paints, and 
keeps the books. He carries the lug- 
gage, hails the cabs, makes the beds, 
polishes, dusts, and serves the meals. 
Oddly enough, he is a jack-of-all- 
trades and a master of each. Let 
me take you quickly into some of the 
many departments of the hotel and 
acquaint you with our people and 
their duties and what we expect of 
them. 


The Telephone Department 


The most fascinating department 
of all, in my opinion, is located on 
the topmost -story of our forty-one 
story building—the telephone depart- 
ment. Here seventy girls are at 
work night and day. Dozens of 
transatlantic calls are put through 
each week, hundreds of long distance 
messages, and more than thirty 
thousand local calls are handled in a 
day. Invariably these girls have ex- 
perienced a period of service with 
the Telephone Company and come to 
us already well versed in the tech- 
nique of the telephone switchboard. 
From that stage, then, it is a rela- 
tively simple matter to convert them 
into hotel switchboard girls, and to 
acquaint them with the many extra 
little services that we render our 
guests. 

It may surprise you to know that 
every morning between the hours of 
seven and ten o'clock about fifteen 
hundred calls are made to individual 
rooms to rouse our guests. 
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The Switchboard Girl 


The telephone girls, themselves, 
are an interesting group. They 
must be attentive, responsive, and 
courteous. They are expected to 
bear up under the strain of attend- 
ing their position throughout the 
day. The voice cannot lose its 
warmth. Their energy cannot flag. 
Their interest in the guest’s welfare 
cannot waver. That is admittedly 
difficult and requires an exception- 
ally high standard of girl. Refine- 
ment, breeding, education, and cul- 
ture are usually detected in_ the 
speaking voice, and the telephone 
operator’s voice bespeaks the quality 
of the hotel. There again we get 
back to that favorable first impres- 
sion we are ever trying to make. I 
hope I have illustrated the impor- 
tance of having the right people con- 
tact our guests on the telephone. 
They can do a tremendous selling 
job for us and, failing to be con- 
structive in this respect, they become 
destructive—an impediment to our 
progress and ultimate achievement. 

At this point I cannot resist the 
opportunity to relate an incident that 
occurred in our telephone room not 
so long ago. One of our girls an- 
swered her signal, plugged in, and 
gave the customary salutation. What 
greeted her from the other end of 
the line was an unintelligible hodge- 
podge. I'll retract that last state- 
ment. She did make out the word 
“Monday” and since it was Saturday 
she figured the call might be rather 
important. She asked the party to 
hold the line just a moment and hur- 
ried to locate the interpreter. Fail- 
ing in this, she summoned the super- 
visor who learned further that the 
party telephoning was Japanese. 

In sheer desperation, since our in- 
terpreter was not in the building, the 
supervisor put in a rush call to the 
Japanese Consul’s office in New 
York. After she had explained her 
predicament, a very polite voice there 
asked why she had called him. “Well, 
I thought you'd like to help your 
countryman,” she said. Then she 
was connected with an even more 
pompous party who agreed to speak 
with our guest. They were con- 
nected and with their consent the 
supervisor plugged in on the conver- 
sation. For several moments it was 
rather heated. This was followed 
by a burst of laughter and our guest 
hung up. The party at the Consul’s 
office, who might have been the Con- 
sul himself for all we know, told our 
supervisor quite calmly that our 
guest wanted his soiled laundry 
called for and delivered to him Mon- 
day morning. That will give you a 


remote idea of the resourcefulness 
we expect of our telephone opera- 
tors. 

The Bellman 


On the floor our bellman is in 
most frequent contact with guests. 
His deportment must be beyond 
criticism, his honesty beyond ques- 
tion; his bearing, his speech, his stat- 
ure—each conveys an impression of 
the hotel. Regular drills are held 
for the bellmen, as well as elevator 
operators, to improve and correct 
their carriage, and to eliminate man- 
nerisms into which they may have 
fallen. Similarly, they are required 
to attend regular classes in voice 
culture. They learn to page cor- 
rectly. They are told that they are 
not merely repeating a phrase in a 
monotone. They are speaking to the 
guest and must bear that in mind 
whenever they are making a call. 

The bellman carries a cigarette 
lighter and is at your side when you 
are fumbling for a match. He helps 
you with your coat. He wears spot- 
less white gloves so his hands will 
not soil your luggage or any articles 
you may entrust to his care. He 
jumps to do your bidding. And it 
is no ordinary man who can do all 
these and do them well. 


The Elevator Boys and Others 


The elevator boy in taking guests 
up from the lobby late in the evening 
bids them good night. In the morn- 
ing he bids them good morning. His 
voice and its tone must ring true. 
He reminds them where breakfast or 
dinner is being served and answers 
any questions that may be put to him. 

We must have bright, alert, intelli- 
gent young men who can learn the 
business literally from the ground 
up; who can learn to call our guests 
by their names, who can remember 
their peculiarities and submit to 
them. They are the men we want 
with us. They are the men we want 
to train in our way of doing things. 
They are the men who will deter- 
mine the future of our industry and 
I cannot indicate to you too strongly 
the crying need for such men in our 
field today. 

The waiters and waitresses, too, 
are well trained, intelligent, and in- 
fused with the spirit of interested 
service that is the keynote of our 
activity. Every opportunity is given 
them to become acquainted with the 
foods they handle and their prepara- 
tion. The more they know about our 
business the better we like it because 
the better able they will be to answer 
pertinent questions. The better able 
they will be to make an intelligent, 
favorable first impression. 


In the selection of carpenters, 
painters, engineers, electricians, and 
entertainers the same idea is carried 
out. We must have a quality per- 
sonnel or the entire organization will 
disintegrate and stagnate of its own 
inefficiency. 


Careers in the Field 


We do work hard in the hotel 
business. We spare neither our- 
selves nor others when the guest’s 
comfort and convenience is at stake. 
But we do not forget for an instant 
that our employees are human. They 
have human faults, desires, and am- 
bitions. They cannot handle expen- 
sive luggage, serve unusual dishes, 
see stylish clothes, listen to smart 
conversation and catchy dance music 
—they cannot do all this dispassion- 
ately. They have the right to believe 
that some day they, too, will realize 
their ambition and afford the luxury 
that they behold daily. We encour- 
age this feeling in our employees. 
They are not serfs. In most cases 
they are ambitious young Americans. 
They realize that life owes them the 
best it has to offer and if hard work, 
application, and education are the 
means of achieving it—then they 
will have it. 

There is a career in the hotel field. 
We stress this to our employees con- 
sistently. We have established a 
scholarship fund that will send one 
of our employees each year to Cor- 
nell University to secure a college 
education and to major in Hotel Ad- 
ministration during the four years 
that he is there. This scholarship 
costs us $2,000 and does more in the 
way of encouraging our employees 
to greater effort than any other sin- 
gle venture with which we have been 
identified. 

The winning contestant this year 
was a_twenty-year-old boy from 
Clyde, Ohio, who has been in our 
employ as an elevator operator since 
last September. Four years from 
now we have every reason to believe 
he will have a B. S. degree to his 
credit and a thorough academic 
knowledge of the functionings of the 
modern hotel, together with a fair 
practical knowledge. He is working 
as a cook during the summer in our 
Detroit hotel—the Book Cadillac. 
When he leaves college we hope he 
will return to our organization and 
apply his talents in our behalf, but 
there are no strings or obligations to 
this scholarship. He and the other 
sixteen hundred employees under- 
stand that thoroughly. One out- 
standing hotel executive can affect 
the entire industry and be a most 
valuable asset to his community. 
There, then, is opportunity. ‘ 
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Employee Welfare 


We know our employees and how 
they reason because we, too, most ot 
us at least, were once employees in 
the ranks and subjected to condi- 
tions very much like those that con- 
front them today. We have prepared 
for our own information, a com- 
pendium of what might be called 
for want of a better name, “Applied 
Employee Psychology.” Il try to 
give an inkling of what it is all about. 

In substance it is simply a pro- 
gram of selling the hotel to our em- 
ployees. If they are sold on it we 
find it much easier to get them to 
sell it to others. And in selling it 
to them, we have to make them 
pleased with their job, cooperative 
with their fellow workers, and satis- 
fied with their prospects for the fu- 
ture. It is with this in mind that we 
have instituted a number of move- 
ments affecting our employees and 
their welfare. To every child born 
while either parent is in our employ 
we have made a practice of giving a 
bank book with a five dollar deposit. 
For each year that they are in our 
employ we will add an additional 
five dollars provided they do like- 
wise. Our understanding is that this 
sum is to go toward the child’s edu- 
cation although it may be withdrawn 
at any time in an emergency. This 
baby bank book plan has become tre- 
mendously popular. 

All employees are given the op- 
portunity of taking advantage of a 
group-insurance plan, with the hotel 
paying a substantial part of the 
premiums and the party insured pay- 
ing the balance. Under this plan the 
hotel derives none of the benefits 
and receives none of the claim paid 
to the heirs of the deceased em- 
ployee. Thousands of dollars have 
been paid out to appreciative widows 
and orphans since this group insur- 
ance plan has been instituted and it 
will continue in effect indefinitely. 

Another idea that has caught the 
imagination and enthusiasm of our 
employees is one that may be con- 
strued as very selfish from our view- 
point. We are paying in cash for 
constructive ideas suggestions 
that will improve our service, protect 
our property, or insure the comfort 
of the guest. One girl, a secretary, 
won five dollars for the suggestion 
that we name cocktails for teams 
visiting town during the football sea- 
son. Thereafter we featured the 
“Army Mule,” the “Yale Bulldog,” 
and the “Pitt Panther” on our wine 
lists and sold a number of special 
drinks that probably wouldn’t have 
been called for ordinarily. 


Last winter when the hotel cele- 
brated its fifth anniversary, we cre- 
ated the Hotel New Yorker Five- 
Year Club. This is a very unique 
organization. Its members are those 
employees who have been with the 
hotel since it opened. The group 
elects its own officers, plans its own 
social functions and amusements 
with part of the expense involved 
defrayed by the hotel. All the fa- 
cilities of the hotel are placed 
at its disposal. Membershi) in 
the Five-Year Club carries with 
it an additional advantage in that 
no member can be discharged ex- 
cept by the president of the jotel 
himself. No one therefore, ‘rom 
the lowliest chamber-maid up. has 
any tear of mistreatment by su- 
periors, for here he has a bovy to 
plead his cause or advise him. ‘hat 
is a security no union can provide 
and so far as | know is the only or- 
ganization of its kind in existence. 


Coordination of Personne! 


I have pointed out the principles 
upon which we operate; the imipor- 
tance we place upon having a fine 
personnel, how we expect that per- 
sonnel to conduct itself, and how we 
care for it and groom it with an eye 
to the future. Now I shall explain 
how this personnel is coordinated— 
the dozens of little groups or depart- 
ments wherein hundreds of shoulders 
are put to the wheel, figuratively 
speaking of course, to keep this 
mammoth hotel operating twenty- 
four hours a day. After all, that is 
the end for which the personnel is 
retained. 

To begin, picture an inverted tree 
with the trunk uppermost. From 
this trunk there tlows a steady stream 
of ideas and suggestions which find 
their way through the branches to 
the twigs and even to the most re- 
mote leaves. The trunk is represen- 
tative of the President, the manager, 
and the assistant to the manager. 
Through the latter flow all the mem- 
oranda pertinent to the operation 
and maintenance of the hotel. He 
has accountable to him four assistant 
managers, the purchasing agent, and 
the comptroller. One of these as- 
sistant managers is located in the 
lobby and supervises what is known 
as the front office, comprised of 
room clerks, floor clerks, floor pages, 
reservations, and the mail and infor- 
mation department. In addition to 
the front office he has supervision of 
the service department, that is, the 
bell captain, the bellmen, the elevator 
operators, and lobbymen. And _ his 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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Secretarial Practice in Ithaca, New York 


OMMERCIAL educators will 

notice in this course an obvious 
overlapping of ‘Secretarial Practice” 
and “Office Practice.” The sharp line 
of demarcation drawn between these 
two is not practical in this. particu- 
lar locality. Although both subjects 
are ‘aught, an opportunity for ma- 
chine practice is given “Secretarial 
Pra tice” pupils as indicated in the 
following. 

Most high school students who 
mairiculate in the Commerce De- 
par uent of our high schools do not 
ani -ipate continuing any tormal 
sch lastic training after they are 
gra uated. Our job is to provide 
the-c students with sufficient train- 
ing of a practical nature to equip 
then with earning power. 

(‘ur aim in this course, in general, 
is t9 secure unity between school 
an business, through minimizing 
the period of adjustment which usu- 
ally follows graduation. Two spe- 
cific ways in which this is to be 
brought about are: (1) By develop- 
ing general skill in all types of office 
work to the extent of machinery and 
time available; (2) By inculcating 
and fostering good office deportment, 
desirable business traits, and a 
knowledge of business ethics. 


Equipment 


The subject entitled “Secretarial 


Practice” is two semesters in length 
and replaces what is known as Type- 
writing Il in New York State. This 
subject is planned to correlate ad- 
vanced shorthand and advanced type- 
writing. The following list of equip- 
ment was purchased on the basis of 
a survey in the city of Ithaca and 
Cornell University. We find that 
this listing includes machinery most 
frequently used in offices 


Ithaca High School 


FEBRUARY, 1936 


by W. Robert Farnsworth 


Director of Business Education, 
Ithaca Public Schools 


There has been much said and 
written about Secretarial Practice. 
The practical value of these sug- 
gestions is questionable because 
of their generic nature. It is 
practically impossible to prescribe 
a course of study of this kind that 
will fit into the commercial curri- 
culum of every school. The very 
character of this course makes it 
necessary to vary it with the prob- 
lems incidental to the school set- 
up in which it is to be incor- 
porated. This difficulty has been 
kept in mind in writing this ar- 
ticle. 

The commercial educator will 
notice that this particular arrange- 
ment is elastic enough to be work- 
able in most any department. 

We recognize that all schools 
are not in a position to obtain 
equipment as listed in our out- 
line, but we are sure that the 
method of handling the course 
can be essentially the same with 
more or less equipment. 

Our experience with this set- 
up has been entirely satisfactory 
but has not been without its vicis- 
situdes. We sincerely hope that 
the suggestions set forth in this 
article will prove helpful to you. 

—Mr, Farnsworth 


. Twenty-eight drop-head desks. 

. Sixty-five typewriters (L. C. Smiths, 
Underwoods, Remingtons, Royals, and 
Woodstocks ). 

. One Burroughs Adding Calculator. 

. One Monroe Calculator. 

. Complete equipment for teaching the 
use and operation of the dictating 
machine, consisting of three transcrib- 
ing units, one dictating unit, and one 
shaving unit. 


. Twelve 


Twenty-four Practice Records made 
especially for instruction purposes. 
regular dictating machine 
records. 


. Electric Sundstrand Adding Machine 


with direct subtraction. 


. One Mimeograph. 
. One portable Mimeoscope, complete 


with writing plate. 


. Printex Screen Plate, stipple pattern. 
. Screen stylus and wheel stylus. 

. Lettering guide, Roman style. 
4. Stylus for lettering guide. 


300kkeeping machine. 


. One cash register. 
One Protectograph. 
. One Multistamp. 


Three staplers. 


20. Postal scales. 
. Four-drawer vertical letter tri-guard 


file with the following equipment: 

set 25-division alphabetical guides, complete 
with inserts, green tabs. 

out guide with insert, blue tab. 

set 10-division sub- alphabetical guides with 
inserts, yellow tabs. 

auxiliary guide blank inserts, orange tab. 
guides with blank inserts (geographical), first 
cut position to be used as state guides, second 
cut position for counties of New York State, 
and third cut for cities. 

guides (numerical) with inserts types; that 
is 1 to 100 in jumps of 10. 

folders (manila) tabbed 2/5 right for use 
with alphabetical and numerical systems. 


card file, 3” x 5”. 


2 sets 3” x 5” 25-division alphabetical guides, 


1 set blue, 1 set salmon. 

blank cards, 100 blue, 100 salmon. 
tri-guard pressboard guides with blank in- 
serts. 

right-hand tab manila folders. 

tri-guard pressboard guides for numerical 
set-up. 


3 rolls gummed labels, 1 white. 1 salmon, 1 


blue. 


2 boxes Oxford rol-labels, 1 green, 1 blue. 


3” x 5” plain blue index cards. 
Twenty- -five filing units, an adequate 
number for teaching efficiently the 
following systems of filing: 
Alphabetic (Variadex) 
Geographic 
ce. Numeric 


23. Postal information. 
24. Parcel post guide and zone key. 
5. Bullinger’s freight and postal infor- 


mation. 


. Local telephone directories. 

. World Almanac. 

. Mercantile catalogue. 

. Tour books, time tables, and maps 


for itinerary planning. 


. Rolls of wrapping paper, cutter, twine, 


etc. 


. Library of reference books. 
2. Switchboard (large). 
3. Miscellaneous supplies. 


Secretarial and Office Practice Classes at Work. 
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You will note that we do not have 
complete batteries of the various ma- 
chines, but we feel this is no dis- 
advantage, since our plan of pro- 
cedure will make it possible for each 
student to attain a desirable degree 
of skill in operating each machine. 

The student who is planning to en- 
ter Secretarial Practice, in addition 
to being registered for Shorthand IT, 
must have passed the following sub- 
jects: (1) Introduction to Business, 
(2) Shorthand I, (3) Typing I. 

It should be made clear here, how- 
ever, that most of the student’s elec- 
tives are from the commerce depart- 
ment, with the exception of a minor 
sequence, which is chosen from some 
other department of the high school. 
Secretarial practice will enable him 
to apply practically the principles 
which he has learned in other com- 
mercial subjects and will teach him 
essential knowledge and _ skills im- 
possible to acquire in those classes. 

A class in Shorthand II imme- 
diately precedes the daily fifty-five 
minute secretarial practice course. A 
ten minute drill in writing and read- 
ing shorthand notes is given at the 
end of the period in Shorthand II. 
Each day during the latter part of 
the shorthand period, students prac- 
tice reading one short letter or the 
first paragraph of a longer letter (ap- 
proximately 75 words) until the stu- 
dent can read it from 200 to 300 
words a minute. Then they spell 
out difficult words, punctuate it, and 
try to eliminate any possible “slow- 
ing down” factor in transcription. 

During the first five minutes of 
the secretarial practice period the 
class type the paragraph from the 
short-hand plate until the five-minute 
period has expired. The test is grad- 
ed the same as a typing accuracy test, 
10 words for each error. This not 
only increases speed in typing and 
transcription but forms good habits 
of technique in transcription so 
necessary in building a strong basis 
for speed development. As soon as 
the five minute period is finished the 
class proceeds on a composite plan. 


What Subject Matter is Included 


An attempt is made to include in 
each class period a diversity of ma- 
terial, the first consideration being 
given to local demands and the sec- 
ond to general secretarial require- 
ments. A general outline is followed 
for the semester. Lesson plans for 
each class period are made on a 
weekly basis and are generally pre- 
sented to me Monday morning. A 
book could easily be written in ex- 
planation of the procedure used in 
these classes. I have merely hinted 
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as to what is being done here. We 
include the following as a basis of 
minimum subject matter: 


I. Business English 
(a) letter writing 
(b) grammar 
(c) effective speech 
(d) compilation of answers to letters 
received, 


II. Communication 


(a) Telephone 
(b) Telegram 
(c) Mail. 


III. Personality Training 
(a) Office ethics 
(b) Development of positive person- 
ality traits 
(c) Attitudes 
(d) The ability to get along with 
people. 


@ Managers © 
Desk 


1. Dictating Machine . Burroughs Add- 
2. Telephone ing Machine 
3. Department File . Monroe Calcula- 
4. Reference Library tor 
5.)Dictating Machine . Mimeoscope 
6.;Transcribers and . Mimeograph 
7.) Typewriters 14. Placement Bu- 
8. Bookkeeping Ma- reau File 
chine 15. Safe 
9. Sundstrand Add- . General Corre- 
ing Machine spondence File 


= 


Desk 


ee) 


. Bulletin Board Subject and Geo- 
graphic 


2. Four-drawer Ver- 
; 3. Reference Library 
tical Files Alpha- 4, Multistamp, Pro- 
betic, Numeric, tectograph, etc. 


@ 


FLOOR PLANS FOR SECRETARIAL AND 
OFFICE PRACTICE CLASSROOMS 


1V. Office Organization 
(a) Physical equipment—its appear- 
ance 
(b) The necessity of an office plan, 
etc. 
V. Advanced Typewriting 
(a) Speed 
(b) Tabulation, etc. 


VI. Intensification of Shorthand Practice. 


The accompanying illustration 
shows the work being done by 
Secretarial Practice pupils for ma- 
chine practice. All this machine work 
is based upon a survey of the de- 
mands of employers and of our grad- 
uates majoring in Secretarial Prac- 
tice in this city. 

Each group of from eleven to 
fourteen pupils spends one fifty-five 
minute period in this office. This is 
in addition to the regular Secretarial 
Practice period. Work is supervised 
by student teachers. The office is 
organized and operated by the puj)ils. 

It is obvious that business }ia- 
chines cannot be taught adequaicly 
by the class discussion plan. Wile 
lectures and lecture-demonstrati. ns 
on some subjects, such as filing, ire 
desirable and should precede sny 
work actually done by the student. in 
the main such instruction is bu a 
part of the general plan adopted. 

Since the cost of business 
chines precludes the purchase, in 
most cases, of more than one or i\vo 
of a kind, it is obvious that the siu- 
dents are all working on different 
equipment at the same time. What 
seems to be the best possible meih- 
od of. giving such a variety of in- 
struction individually is that of ro- 
tation. 


How Machine Instruction is 
Planned 


The section devoted to machine 
practice is divided into units with a 
series of jobs to be completed in 
each unit. The student is furnished 
instruction sheets, and job sheets. 
A certain time is allotted for the 
completion of the unit, and at the 
end of that period the student shifts 
to another machine to start another 
budget of work. The job sheets con- 
tain a minimum assignment which 
can be completed by the average stu- 
dent in the required time. Provisions 
for individual differences are made 
by including on the job sheets new 
and interesting assignments which 
may be done for extra credit. In 
this way the average student may 
proceed at his own rate of speed 
without becoming discouraged by the 
progress made by superior members 
of the class; the superior boy or 
girl may go on with other jobs of 
an enriching nature in the same line 
of work. Individual tests are given 
for each unit. The group as a whole 
is not given a final examination on 
machine operation. 

We find that if we are teaching 
students for some general examina- 
tion, the problem of good teaching 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Punctuation and the 
Transcript 


by Ethel H. Wood 


The State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Washington 


N investigation was made a short 

time ago at the State College of 
Washington, under the direction of 
the School of Business Administra- 
tion, to determine where students 
make the greatest number of errors 
in their shorthand transcription.? 
T\ enty-one representative schools in 
the Northwest took part in this in- 
vestigation; 1,113 papers were ex- 
aniined with a total of 10,800 errors. 
Atter these errors were classified, 
the results were as follows: 


Number Per cent 
of errors of total 


Shorthand notes omitted.... 
Shorthand notes incorrect... 
Shorthand notes misread... . 
Incorrect punctuation 
Misspelled words 

Inaccurate proofreading 
Grammatical errors 
Vocabulary errors 
Miscellaneous 


| 


| 


pes 


Total 10,800 100.0% 


I:xclusive of the shorthand group- 
ings, the greatest source of error was 
found to be in the punctuation divi- 
sion. When more than twelve per 
cent of the total number of errors 
made were caused by faulty punctu- 
ation, it seemed logical to discover, 
if possible, the particular rule or 
rules of English grammar which are 
most frequently violated so that more 
emphasis could be given to those 
rules in the teaching of transcription. 


The Investigation 


A test letter was prepared and sent 
to those teachers who had signified 
their willingness to cooperate in a 
further study. The rate of dictation 
was left to the judgment of the indi- 
vidual teacher; it was suggested, 
however, that since this was_pri- 
marily a test of ability to apply rules 
ot grammar, the dictation should be 
sufficiently slow that students would 
have no difficulty with their short- 
hand. 

The reports received from the 
schools giving the test were classified 
in order to discover which rules had 

'For a detailed report of this study see THE 


oF Business Epucation for January, 
1936, 


FEBRUARY, 1936 


given the greatest trouble. It was 
necessary to find the number of times 
each rule occurred and the total num- 
ber of errors for each rule so that the 
average number of errors for each 
occurrence of the rule could be de- 
termined. After this was done, a 
percentage distribution of the find- 
ings was made. The results of the 
classification are shown in Table I. 


Findings 


It will be readily seen that the 
greatest difficulty encountered was in 
the use of the hyphen. If Rule 21 
(for hyphenated nouns) and Rule 15 
( for hyphenated adjectives) are com- 
bined, 14.6 per cent of the average 
error distribution is accounted for, 
although these two rules represent 
only three of the sixty-four marks 
included. 

Next highest is Rule 9, requiring 
the colon before an enumeration. 


The rule is used only once in the let- 
ter, but was missed 201 times, or 10.6 
per cent. This is perhaps due to the 
fact that it is a less familiar rule than 
many of the other rules included. 

Rule 23, however, is a frequently 
used rule, dealing with the comma 
following a clause out of its natural 
order. It occurs only once in this 
letter, yet it was missed 191 times, or 
10.0 per cent. If this rule is com- 
bined with Rule 5 (a special form of 
the introductory clause rule, occur- 
ring four times in the letter and 
missed 49.7 times, or 2.6 per cent of 
the average distribution) 12.7 per 
cent of that average is included. 

Ruies 11 and 12, dealing with the 
apostrophe and together occurring 
five times and missed 218.7 times, or 
11.5 per cent, indicate the need of a 
better understanding among pupils 
of that particular mark, although 
Rule 10 (the possessive of personal 
pronouns, occurring twice and missed 
only 18 times or .9 per cent) shows 
that the apostrophe was not fre- 
quently used incorrectly in this con- 
nection. 

The only other rules showing 
greater than 5 per cent inaccuracy 
are Rule 17, dealing with the placing 
of commas in relation to the quota- 
tion marks (occurring once, missed 
154 times, or 8.1 per cent) and Rule 
14, requiring the comma to separate 
the members of a compound sentence 


TABLE | 


THE NUMBER OF TIMES EACH RULE OCCURS IN THE LETTER IS SHOWN IN 

COLUMN I: THE TOTAL NUMBER OF ERRORS MADE FOR EACH RULE, IN COLUMN 

Il; THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF ERRORS FOR EACH OCCURRENCE OF EACH RULE, 

COLUMN III. COLUMN IV GIVES AStuun iL DISTRIBUTION OF THE DATA 
IN L 


Every declarative sentence ends with a period 
Every question ends with a question mark 


A colon follows the salutation 


II IV 
Frequency Total Average Percent 


Rule 
Rule 


Rule 
Rule 


Rule 
Rule 


Rule 
Rule 
Rule 
Rule 


Rule 
Rule 


Rule 
Rule 
Rule 


18 


Rule 2 


Rule 
Rule 


Rule 


22 


23 


A comma follows the complimentary close 

The comma is used after an introductory clause be- 
ginning with then, if, when, as, unless, since, etc.. 
The comma is used to separate phrases used in a 
series. 

A word used as an interjection is set off by commas 
The semicolon is used to separate coorodinate mem- 
bers of a sentence when at ieast one of the members 
contains within itself a subordinate clause requiring 
a comma. 

A colon is used before an enumeration 

The apostrophe is not used for the possessive of per- 
The apostrophe is used to form the possessive oi 
The apostrophe is used to show the omission of one 
or more letters within the word 

Words in apposition are set off from the rest of 
A comma is used to separate the members of a com- 
pound sentence 

Compound adjectives are hyphenated 

The comma is used after an introductory phrase 
which has been transposed from its normal position.. 
Commas are placed inside quotation imarks in a 
broken quotation 

Quotation marks are used before and after a cirect 
quotation. 

A period is always placed inside the quotation marks. 
Parenthetical expressions are set off by commas.... 
Hyphenated nouns 

Interjections used as adverbs are not set off by 
commas. 

The comma is used after an introductory clause 
which has been transposed from its normal position in 
the sentence 


to 
to 


on 


10.06 


13 


2,882 % 
2,155 
1,364 
1,361 
808 
373 
268 
202 
1,387 
Rule 2 44 14.7 
Rule 3 4 4.0 
Rule 4 1 17 17.0 
4 199 49.7 
6 
10 412 41.2 
8 
3 474 158.0 8.32 
| 9 1 201 201.0 10.59 
10 
2 36 18.0 95 
11 
2 246 123.0 6.43 ; 
12 
3 287 95.7 5.04 
13 
2 136 68.0 3.58 
14 
1 117 117.0 6.16 4 
| 15 2 211 105.5 5.56 
16 
4 333 83.3 4.39 
1 154 154.0 8.11 
\ 
1 5) 51.0 2.69 
19 1 66 66.0 3.48 
3 175 58.3 3.07 
|| 21 1 172 172.0 9.06 
1 15 15.0 79 : 
1 191 191.0 7 


(occurring once, missed 117 times, in this report may do so. The body 
or 6.2 per cent). Rule 14 is a well- of the letter is divided into 20-word 
known and frequently used one, and groups by the oblique lines. The 
should not have been missed so often. figures given in parentheses show the 

The test letter is given below so number of times that particular mark 
that teachers who wish to compare’ of punctuation was missed in the 
their own classes with those included — investigation reported here. 


Study of Punctuation Errors Made in Student Transcripts 


Material for Dictation 
Mr. John Student 
Anytown, Anystate 


Dear Mr. Student: (4) 


Through a friend of yours and of ours, (98) we have Jearned that you will be 
graduated from high school before/ long. (0) Whether the thrill of graduation comes 
to you this year, (8) next year, (28) or the year after that, (43) we believe/ we have 
a message for you. (23) First, (122) though, (49) let us ask you a question. (16) 
Have you planned what you will/ do after you have finished high school? (9) What- 
ever your plans may be, (54) have you considered the advantages of knowing short- 
hand? (18)/ 

Let us assume that you will be at home after graduation. (27) What possible use 
can you have for shorthand? (17) You/ may hear an inspiring lecture you would 
like to share with your friends; (173) you may want to keep some bit/ you hear over 
the radio: (201) a poem, (15) part of a speech, (50) or an interesting comment; 
(176) or you may want to/ take notes on some article you are preparing for a club 
report. (2) In each of these instances we have cited, (119)/ the advantage of using 
your shorthand is obvious. (5) 

If you are going to find a job when high school is/ over, (60) we are sure that 
you are already aware of the additional opportunities shorthand gives you. (5) There 
is no need/ to tell you of its (15) place in the world of business, (47) of the necessity 
for it in every branch of/ commerce and industry. (3) However (15) thorough an 
individual’s (133) training may seem, (40) however well-fitted (109) he may be for his 
job. (43) a knowledge/ of shorthand often makes him more valuable to his employers, 
(117) and an employee’s (113) promotion frequently depends on just such increased/ 
value. (7) 

“But,” (“," 154) you may tell us happily, (37) “I’m (51) (I’m 101) going on to 
college next year.” (.” 66) Then we're (92) truly glad that you're (94)/ to have 
the opportunity for higher education ;* (125) and we assure you that, (191) whether 
you study literature or art, (26) science or/ journalism, (42) you will find your knowl- 
edge of shorthand of inestimable worth. (27) Besides its (21) value to you in class, 
(73) in note-taking (172)/ on outside reading, (82) and in writing reports, (63) 
shorthand provides a definite means of support for many students. (10) Surprising 
as it/ may seem, (53) some sudents actually earn all their own way through our 
colleges and universities with part-time (102) stenographic work. (3) You, (61) / 
like a great many other people, (77) may have occasion to learn that shorthand is 
indeed a blessing to one who/ has a chance to continue his education. (9) 

We congratulate you on your ability to use shorthand, (65) the tocl of tools, (71) / 
and we hope that this ability will assist you to a successful and hapry future. (0) 


Sincerely yours, (17) 


*A comma may be used here also. 


Ceurtesy San Francisco Examiner. 


INSEPARABLE 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A Business Leader Encourages 
Power to Think 


An essay contest to emphasize to high 
school students the importance of educa- 
tion was announced recently by Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. The contest, second to 
be held by the company, is open to ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 third and fourth 
year students in all public, parochial and 
private high schools throughout the 
United States. 

“This competition is designed to em- 
phasize the important part the school plays 
in the development of man’s most import- 
ant faculty—the power to think; to stimu- 
late a deeper student understanding of the 
the training processes necessary to proper 
mental development, and to inspire a more 
active interest in talents for creative 
writing,’ Thomas J. Watson, president of 
the company, stated in announcing the 
competition. 

“Moreover it is hoped that the prepara- 
tion of these essays may convince the 
students and, through them, their parents, 
of the necessity of a high school educa- 
tion. Of approximately five and one-hali 
million students in American high schowls, 
only about one-third are in the upper two 
classes and but 16 percent of the total are 
fourth year students,” Mr. Watson con- 
tinued, 

“The figures indicate that an unneces- 
sarily large number of students are leay- 
ing high school in the first one or two 
years of their training. Anything that can 
be done to aid in correcting this condi- 
tion will contribute to a higher American 
standard of living and aid the progress of 
our country,” he concluded. 

The subject of the competition will be 
How Education Develops the Power to 
Think and the compositions are to be con- 
fined largely to the students’ personal o!)- 
servations on the subject. All essays, it 
was stated, will be judged primarily upon 
how well the students express their own 
abilities to think, as revealed by origin- 
ality, skill in handling, coherence, neatness 
of presentation and adherence to the fun- 
damental principles of good writing. 

The student whose essay is declared best 
in the United States will receive a four- 
year university tuition scholarship in the 
school of his or her choice, and the best 
essay from each state will win an inscribed 
watch for its author. Suitable awards will 
be made to the schools attended by the 
state and national winners and_ bronze 
plaques, giving perpetual recognition to 
the winning students’ achievements, will 
be appropriately installed in all the schools 
so distinguished. 

The contest closes April 15, 1936. The 
final judges will be a group of promin- 
ently known educators from various sec- 
tions of the country, to be announced 
later. 

More than 38,000 essays were submitted 
in the IBM high school students’ essay 
contest of 1935 which was won by Paul 
Bleiler, formerly a student of Elk Mound, 
Wis., High School and now a freshman at 
Beloit College. In this contest girls heavily 

outnumbered boys in the competition for 
state awards and the schools in villages, 
towns and the smaller cities were well rep 
resented in the list of winners. 
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studied geography in the gram- 
“ mar school. We all remember, too, 
the big geography book, and the uses 
to which it was put. It afforded a 
sate refuge from behind which we 
could read ‘Frank Merriwell” or 
“Diamond Dick’? or bombard our 
playmates with wads of paper. But 
some of us remember the illustra- 
tions and the dreams we dreamed 
over them—dreams of herding cattle 
on the pampas or seeing China or 
standing at Victoria Falls to hear the 
wa'cr thunder down. 

Since that day geography has 
groitly changed. J. Russell Smith 
an Ellsworth = Huntington have 
wr fascinating books on social 
an economic geography and they 
an Isaiah Bowman and others have 
but up an extensive literature on 
the various phases of geographical 
knowledge. Books like R. B. Vance’s 
“Iiuman Geography of the South” 
are giving us a microscopic and de- 
tailed knowledge of the various sub- 
ordinate fields of geography. 


a of us remember when we 


Geography in the High School 
Curriculum 


The study of geography, however, 
has not kept pace with the develop- 
ment of the subject in the universi- 
ties and as it has developed in the 
works of the various authors men- 
tioned above. 

In the first place, it has been 
handicapped by the position to which 
it has been assigned in the curri- 
culum. It has been relegated to the 
Commercial Curriculum and to the 
Commercial Department. There it 
is studied by a group of pupils who 
are often lacking in what the teach- 
ers in the Latin and the Scientific 
courses call “intellectual curiosity”, 
or by pupils of the Industrial Arts 
courses where we now dump all the 
pupils who are misfits, or hate 
school, or just don’t want to learn 
anything anyway. Pupils who are 
keen to learn about the world and its 
products are prevented from taking 
the subject because they are often 
unable to elect it and because it has 
not had the reputation of offering 
anything that would interest them. 
The name has, as much as anything 
else, made it unpopular. Pupils 
think that it is only a “practical” 
subject. 

That brings us to the second rea- 
son for the lack of progress in the 
subject in the high school. The fact 
that it has been called Commercial 
Geography gave it a specialized and 
utilitarian character in the minds of 
the pupils and of their parents. I 
cannot discover that there has been 
any particular connection between 
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A Plea for 


Social and 


Economic Geography 


by John C. Parsons 


Kearny High School, Kearny, New Jersey 


Make a change in the name, the point of view, the content, and the 

procedure in the teaching of high school geography—a change from 

a disjointed textbook method to one focussed sharply on climate and 
its effect on the plant, animal, and human life of our planet, 


the teaching of the subject in the 
high school and the progress of the 
development of the-science of geog- 
raphy, human, social, and economic. 


Textbooks 

The first commercial geography 
books were handbooks, issued back 
in the eighties of the last century, 
in England, partly for the purpose of 
affording information to exporting 
companies and others who dealt with 
foreign countries, and partly for 
students in commercial courses. The 
first one issued in America, so far 
as I can learn, was issued in 1903. 
It had the title, “Commercial Geog- 
raphy” and was at about the level of 
the eighth grade. Long out of date, 
it has hung on in the less progressive 
commercial curricula. In fact, until 
last year it was in use in a high 
school on the outskirts of New York 
City. Like Webster’s “Blueback”’ 
Spelling Book it has hung on and on. 

Since this book was issued, con- 
siderable progress has been made. 
Courses in the teaching of commer- 
cial geography are offered in most 
of our universities and in the teach- 
ers’ colleges. Texts, bearing various 
titles, have been improved, although 
they leave much to be desired. The 
latest of them are attractively il- 
lustrated and bound. Although no 
book on the teaching of the subject 
has been issued, a large number of 
teachers have been experimenting 
with teaching methods, as evidenced 
by the proceedings of commercial 
teachers’ associations, and the litera- 
ture is increasing. There is at least 
one workbook that serves very well 
as a methods book and a course 
outline. 


A New Point of View 
All this is good as far as it goes, 
but we are on the wrong track. 
What we should be teaching is not 
commercial geography but social and 
economic geography. We need to 


change the name and, most of all, to 
change the point of view and the 
content. We need to “hook up” with 
the work of the geographers, like J. 
Russell Smith, Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton, and Isaiah Bowman. I grant 
that it may not be easy to do but I 
am convinced that it can and should 
be done. 

Now, what I am _ proposing, is 
nothing less than a change of name 
and a change in the point of view 
and the content. Let us call the sub- 
ject Social and Economic Geog- 
raphy. That will get us away from 
the idea that we are teaching some- 
thing that ties up with typewriting 
and shorthand. I have nothing 
against these subjects but it is not 
advisable, in the present day, to give 
a geography course the same objec- 
tive as these subjects have. There 
is no place to which a pupil can take 
specialized, statistical geography 
knowledge and get money for it. If 
he ever needs statistics he can find 
them somewhere in a book. If he 
needs to know the distance from 
New York to Chicago, he will be 
required to look it up in a mileage 
table. No railroad company would 
allow him to trust to his memory. 
Since we are, or ought to be teach- 
ing something else, something very 
different, let us give it a name that 
fits what we give. 


New Classroom Materials 


Having changed the name, let us 
go to the works of Smith, Hunting- 
ton, Bowman, and the others, and 
find material to add to what we now 
have to bring the subject into line— 
parallel to the subject as it now is in 
the university courses but on a level 
that fits the needs and the mental 
development of our pupils. We are 
now teaching, in the average high 
school geography course, the natural 
products, the agricultural products, 
and the manufactures of the United 
States in the first half year, and we 
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are devoting the second half to a 
listless study of the geography of 
other countries. 

Climate, diet habits, and popula- 
tion pressure are the fundamentals 
of social and economic geography as 
taught by the great geographers of 
today. We have hardly heard of 
them in the high school yet, though 
these problems are not above the 
mental level of even a pupil in the 
tenth grade, the place where the sub- 
ject is most generally taught today, 
if properly presented. If we ex- 
plain the absence of cattle in China 
by saying that a cow eats five times 
as much food as a man, and then 
tell the pupil that the reason that we 
have cattle is because the pressure 
of population is low enough so that 
we can still have a standard of living 
at which we can have cattle and eat 
meat, then he will see the point and 
we will have taught him something 
more vital than if we had made him 
memorize the population of China or 
its area. 

What shall we teach in such a 
course? In the first half year, the 
same materials as we are now teach- 
ing but from a different point of 
view. We must, while we are teach- 
ing the production of corn, wheat, 
and cotton, give the pupil an under- 
standing of the problems and the 
ways of living of the people who 
produce them and the manner in 
which these things dove-tail with 
their own lives. This can be done 
if we present the material in a form 
and in a language that the pupil can 
understand. I hope to see the day 
when texts are written in the vo- 
cabulary of a high school pupil and 
not in that of a professor of 
economics. 


Climatic Influences 


Climate, as has already been said, 
has not been developed in our texts. 
There is no reason why students 
should not know about products and 
their regional distribution as the re- 
sult of climatic causes. The dis- 
tribution of manufactures is certain- 
ly, to a large extent, determined by 
the same causes. In at least one 
high school with which I am_fa- 
miliar, climate is being emphasized 
from this point of view. 

For the second half year, we 
should abandon the teaching about 
separate countries and teach some 
such division of the world into cli- 
matic regions as is made by Hunt- 
ington in his “Economic and Social 
Geography”. He has divided the 
earth into fifteen regions, two or 
three of which are of minor impor- 
tance. No high school text with 
which I am familiar gives this ma- 
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terial, though it could be mimeo- 
graphed and given to the class. It 
could even be written on the board 
by a pupil and copied by the others 
as it need not be very extensive, for 
the main purpose of such material 
is to furnish matter for discussion. 
It should be supplemented by re- 
ports on material from the en- 
cyclopedia and by material from 
such books as R. B. Vance’s “Hu- 
man Geography of the South”. The 
abler pupils can use chapters, such 
as the one on the Piney Woods, for 
reports that will be of fascinating 
interest to the others. Children like 
to hear about other people and how 
they live. This will give practice in 
the taking of notes in the classes 
composed of the better pupils. 
Furthermore, any teacher worth 
his salt can find enough geographic 
magazines to furnish illustrative ma- 
terial for not only one, but for sev- 
eral years’ work. Torn apart and 
put into folders, they can be passed 
around the class. A class will get 
more knowledge of the living condi- 
tions and occupations of the Equa- 
torial Rainforest Region and_ the 
Wet Tropical Agriculture Region 
from a handful of pictures from an 
article on Papua than from a week’s 


study of many available texts. We 
need to scrap the old idea that what 
is hard for a pupil to get improves 
his mind. The mind grows by what 
it absorbs, whether it comes easily or 
with difficulty. 


Reorganization with New Points 
of Emphasis 


In short, what I am advocating is 
that we shall make a change in the 
name, the point of view, the content, 
and the procedure in the teaching of 
high school geography—a_ change 
from a disjointed textbook method 
to one focussed sharply on climite 
and its effect on the plant, animal, 
and human life of our planet. This 
method, first of all, will give the 
pupil abundant information about 
the things he uses and consumes, 
most of which have come from atar. 
It will give him a sense of the inter- 
dependence of human life and soine 
sense of the influences which muld 
his own life and actions. Finally, it 
will give him an appreciation of and 
a tolerance for other groups and 
their customs and points of view 
which, in an age of a rapidly shrink- 
ing world, is sorely needed to pre- 
vent, or at least, to soften the world 
conflicts that threaten. 


THE MANAGING 
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CORNER 


AN ADVERTISING TALK TO OUR 


READERS 


by Robert C. Trethaway 


Our readers are constantly writing us, complimenting us on this publication, and 
we are very grateful for these endorsements. Furthermore, we are anxious to show our 


appreciation of this praise by making our magazine even better, and more useful to 
our readers. Howevei, extending our span of usefulness is somewhat dependent upon 
our winning more extensive advertising patronage. So, if our readers want this publica- 
tion to be bigger and better and to extend its features, as we know they do, they 
can arrange the matter quite easily and simply by helping to make it more important 
to advertisers. 


Our advertisements should be regarded as an important part of the reading matter 
of our magazine. There’s news of equipment, textbooks, and supplies it will pay you to 
investigate, in these advertisements. Did you ever stop to think that only the manu- 
facturer or publisher who knows that his offerings are suitable for your use can profit- 


ably spend money to educate you to an appreciation of them? 


Bringing you news and editorial items of interest is only part of the service to 
which our publication is committed. In addition, it should serve as a dependable 
buying guide for equipment, textbooks, supplies and services. The careful buyer of 
today is an avid reader of advertisements. He realizes that the all-important thing in 
buying is to be well-informed. We urge you to examine our advertisements carefully. 
You may read quietly, without undue sales influence being brought to bear on you, 
reflect tranquilly, and when you make a decision under those circumstances it is almost 
sure to be a good one. 


What is advertised with us will be just as represented. Advertisers do not invest 
in advertising for offerings they hope will prove satisfactory. That would be too hazard- 
ous. They advertise only when they know they have something that has proved itself 
beyond question or doubt. 


For buying satisfaction and to help us to build up a still greater publication for 
you—buy the products of our advertisers, and let them know that you are responding 
to their sales messages in this publication. 
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The City Director of Business Education 


by E. F. Burmahin, M.A. 


E. C. Glass Senior High School, Lynchburg, Virginia 


Editor’s Note: This article is continued from the January, 1936, issue. 
In this series Mr. Burmahln presents a survey of duties as reported 
by city directors of business education in this country. 


8. Instructional Aids Distributed 
for the Help of the Teacher 


After the teacher is selected, 
placed in the system, and carefully 
supervised, she will find instruction- 
al aids of great help in her work. 

Sixteen directors report the use 
of educational bulletins and tests; 
15 use book and magazine refer- 
ences for reading and study; 14 use 
typed lesson plans; 3 use courses of 
study. Other aids listed, with a 
frequency of 1 each, are outlines and 
various teaching devices, city wide 
testing, unit tests prepared by su- 
perior teachers, objective tests, sub- 
ject meetings, etc. 

In this particular field the direc- 
tors seem to agree that books and 
magazine references, typed lesson 
plans, and educational bulletins are 
of importance. The other aids used 
are, in some cases, overlapping in 
description, 


9 Guidance Given in the Super- 
vision of the Teacher 


Although typed lesson plans are 
used as instructional aids, there 
must be guidance in their construc- 
ition and in methods of presentation 
so that the teacher may be kept in- 
formed as to the most modern meth- 
ods in her field. 

Twenty directors give guidance in 
the construction of a lesson plan and 
in its methods of presentation, Con- 
structive suggestions in the diagno- 
sis of pupil failures are made by 
19 and not made by 2. No report 
was made by 2. Nineteen suggest 
remedial work and 17 suggest the 
appraisal of pupil success or failure. 

These data indicate, for the most 
part, that the director gives much 
assistance to his teachers in their 
classroom work. 

The supervision books which the 
directors have found most helpful 
were listed as follows: Barr and 
Burton, Supervision of Instruction, 
with a frequency of 5; Lomax, 
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Commercial Teaching Problems, a 
frequency of 2; the National Edu- 
cation Association, Department of 
Superintendence, Eighth Yearbook, 
a frequency of 2; Anderson, Barr 
and Bush, Visiting the Teacher at 
Work, a frequency of 2. The other 
books named were listed only once. 
Nine directors did not make a report 
on the books which have proved 
most helpful. 

The educational magazines used 
in the guidance of the supervisor 
are very limited in number. Two di- 
rectors report no magazines as help- 
ful and 9 make no report at all. 
The Balance Sheet is used by 6; the 
American Shorthand Teacher by 4; 
The Journal of Business Education 
by 3; the Christian Science Monitor 
(Educational page) by 2; no maga- 
zines by 2; and no report from 9. 

This would indicate that business 
education teachers should be made 
more familiar with leading commer- 
cial education magazines. 


10. Schools, Teachers and Pupils 
Supervised Directly by the Di- 
rector of Business Education 


The activities of the supervisors 
are dependent to a certain extent 


One of the 
Duties of a 
Director of 
Business Education 
is to 
Recommend Equipment 
for the 


Department 


upon the number of schools to be 
supervised and directed. In the 
larger systems where there are many 
schools to be supervised, the director 
will find that his supervision cannot 
be as detailed as in the smaller sys- 
tems. 

The twenty-three directors super- 
vise both the junior and the senior 
high schools, although the other 
types of schools—such as evening, 
continuation, or summer schools— 
are varied in frequency. 

The number of junior high schools 
directly supervised by the directors 
of business education ranges from 
29 to 1, with a median of 5, or an av- 
erage of 8.7. 

The number of teachers super- 
vised in the junior high schools 
ranges from 81 to 4, with a median 
of TZ. 

The senior high schools range in 
number from 39 to 1; the number 
of teachers from 977 to 3. The me- 
dian number of senior high schools 
supervised by the director of busi- 
ness education is 3; the median num- 
ber of teachers in these senior high 
schools is 21. 


11. Curricula of the Senior High 
School 


The types of curricula reported 
were secretarial, accounting, and 
general business, varying from one 
year to, four years; college prepara- 
tory from two years to four years; 
retailing, from one semester to four 
years. 

Information concerning the com- 
mercial subjects offered in the se- 
nior high school and the length of 
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time taught in semesters, in periods 
a week, and in minutes a period, is 
omitted from this report. 


12. Postgraduate Curricula Offered 
in Senior High Schools 


Some of the pupils, because of 
college preparatory work and for 
other reasons, do not take the busi- 
ness subjects in the four-year high 
school program; therefore postgrad- 
uate curricula have been organized 
for them. 

Six directors report their cities as 
offering such curricula, 3 offering it 
for two semesters, and 3 offering it 
for one semester. 

This work is offered in secretarial, 
accounting, and general business cur- 
ricula. Fifteen directors definitely 
reported that they had no postgrad- 
uate curriculum and 2 reported that 
it had been suspended this year as 
an economy measure. 


13. Commercial Courses Offered in 
the Junior High School 


This question concerned the sub- 
jects offered in the junior high 
school and the length of time taught 
(in semesters, in periods a week, and 
in minutes a period). 

Twenty directors reported the 
teaching of Junior Business Train- 
ing, with 1, 2, 3, and 4 semesters 


time being devoted to it; the periods 
a week being 1, 21%, 4, and 5; and 


the number of minutes in each 
period ranging from 40 to 60. 

Typing is offered in 12 of the 
schools and is taught in 2, 3, and 4 
semesters with 2% to 5 periods a 
week, and 42 to 60 minutes in each 
period. 

Bookkeeping was reported as a 
two-semester subject only and was 
reported by six directors. It is given 
5 days a week, but the length of the 
periods ranges from 42 to 60 min- 
utes. 

While commercial arithmetic was 
taught in six schools, two semesters 
in each, five periods a week, the 
length of period again ranged from 
42 to 60 minutes. 

Penmanship was taught in two 
schools for one semester, five days 
a week, and the time ranged from 
42 to 60 minutes in a recitation 
period, 

Economic geography was reported 
by only one director, as a two-semes- 
ter course, meeting 5 times a week 
for 45 minute periods each. 

14. Continuation or Part - time 
Courses 


The list of courses offered in the 
vocational, continuation or part-time, 
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and other schools gives very little in- 
formation because of the small num- 
ber reporting thereon and the indefi- 
nite information given concerning 
the work. Only three directors made 
a report on it. 


15. Methods of Directors Used to 
Stimulate Research or System- 
atic Study Among the Teach- 
ers. 


The methods used to stimulate re- 
search or systematic study among 
teachers are varied. 

The revision of the curricula was 
reported by 19; the use of periodic 
tests by 14. Other methods—grad- 
ing, appeal to professional spirit, 
constructive supervision, holding po- 
sitions open to the most energetic, 
revision of courses, etc.—were of 
low frequency. 

Salary schedules and _ required 
summer school courses were listed 
by 3 as methods to stimulate re- 
search or systematic study. 

It was interesting to note that one 
director stated — “Nothing — not 
necessary.” 


16. Tests Used to Ascertain the Ef- 
fectiveness of Instruction. 


The effectiveness of instruction 
was checked by the use of rating 
schemes and objective tests. 

The frequency of objective tests 
which ave used in commercial sub- 
jects to ascertain the effectiveness of 
instruction show the following  re- 
port: 


(1) The Carlson tests in bookkeeping 
are used more than are the other objec- 
tive forms. 

(2) In shorthand, the Hoke Prognos- 
tic and the Rollinson Diagnostic tests 
head the list. 

(3) In typewriting, Blackstone, Stuart, 
and Thurston are used. 

(4) Business arithmetic tests are of 
low frequency, with most of the tests 
being made by individual teachers, as 
are also the tests in commercial geog- 
raphy. 

(5) Elementary or general business 
training tests by Crabbe and Slinker are 
used by 10, or 43.5%, of the directors 
reporting. 

(6) Business English tests are not used 
extensively, possibly because they are 
not constructed definitely for the high 
school course in business English. 

(7) The Freeman Diagnostic Chart 
in penmanship is used by 4, and West 
and Ayres by 2 each. Other penman- 
ship tests are of individual frequency. 

(8) Economics tests are for the 
greater part “teacher made,” as are the 
salesmanship tests. 


The rating schemes used by the 
directors are also varied, with the 
A, B, C, method being used 9 times ; 
the Superior, Good, Average, 4 
times; and other schemes once each. 


Seven directors made no report con- 
cerning rating schemes. 


17. City, State, and National Busi- 
ness, Educational, and Other 
Organizations of Which the 
City Directors are Members 


The supervision of the classroom, 
the teacher, and the school is of vital 
importance, vet the contact that the 
supervisor makes with his commun- 
ity is also of great importance. Busi- 
ness contacts often help him to fur- 
ther the advancement of education, 
especially in the business world. 

A tabulation of the city, state, and 
national business and educational «r- 
ganizations of which the director of 
business education is a member gives 
some interesting information. 


The total number of organizations 
of which each director is a member 
is interesting, since it is seen that 
5, or 21.7%, report no local orgaiii- 
zation membership; 7 or 30.4%, re- 
port one organization; 3, or 13%, 
report two organizations; 2, or 
8.7%, report three organizations; |, 
or 4.4%, reports four organizations; 
2, or 8.7%, report five memberships 
and six memberships respectively ; 
and 1, or 4.4%, reports seven meni- 
berships. 

There are more directors members 
of state organizations than of local 
organizations. Two, or 8.7%, re- 
port no state memberships; 6, or 
26.1%, report one; 10, or 43.5%, 
report two; 4, or 17.4%, report 
three; and 1, or 4.3%, reports five. 
This shows a median of two state 
organizations or an average of 1.9 
organizations for each director. 


In the national organizations, the 
National Education Association 
ranks first, with 16 members, and the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation second, with 13 members. 
Three directors belong to no national 
organizations; 11 belong to two; 3 
belong to three; 4 belong to four; 
and 2 belong to five. 


Two directors are members of the 
International Society for Commer- 
cial Education and of the World 
Federation of Education Association. 
Both of these members have aitend- 
ed the international conferences. 


“Only by developing in himself a 
breadth of view obtained through 
study and thought and contact with 
men and things, can he obtain a 
power of leadership with ability to 
inculcate in his associate teachers 
a clear vision and ideas of a large 
purpose.”” 


*L. S. Greene, Supervision of the Specia! 


Subjects, page 16 


(Continued on page 20) 
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T HE purpose of this study’ was to 
determine the status of the teach- 
ing of elementary business training in 
the public city junior and six-year 
high schools of the State of Ohio. 

No ideal situations in the teaching 
of this subject were set up. 


Analysis of the Problems 


The problem was analyzed into 


the following parts: 

1. \cknowledged aims and objectives. 

2. Enrollments in junior and six-year 
high schools and classes in elementary 
business training. 

3. Curricular organizations of elemen- 
tary business training. 

4. Content of course of study and an- 
alys:- of texts and work books used, use 
of objective tests, office machines and 
syllabi. 

5. Teacher qualifications and opportuni- 
ties “or teacher training. 


Technique Employed 


‘he survey method was employed 
in this study. The survey work was 
done by means of questionnaires. 
One form of questionnaire was sent 
to the 119 junior and the forty-two 
six-year public city high schools of 
the State of Ohio in order to discover 
what the current practices in this sub- 
ject were. Another form of ques- 
tionnaire was sent to the thirty-eight 
teacher training institutions of the 
state in order to study the opportuni- 
ties offered for training instructors 
to teach elementary business train- 
ing. Replies were received from all 
questionnaires. 


Exposition of Thesis Data 


1. Very little had been heard of ele- 
mentary business training when it was in- 
troduced into the Washington Junior 
High School of Rochester, New York, in 
1915. It was not incorporated in the New 
York State syllabus for commercial sub- 
jects until September, 1925. 

2. The introduction of elementary busi- 
ness training into the courses of the jun- 
ior and six-year high schools of Ohio 
began in 1921 in the junior high schools, 
and in 1925 in the six-year high schools. 
It was not until 1926 that the subject 
really gained much importance in terms 
of number of schools teaching it. 

3. The data concerning the aims of 
teaching elementary business training, as 
submitted on the questionnaire by edu- 
cators in the junior and six-year high 
schools of Ohio, showed the following 
ranking of importance of aims: 

Ist—To discover and explore interests and 
aptitudes of the pupils for guidance purposes. 

2nd—To contribute to good citizenship and 
general education. 

_ 3rd—To_ reveal higher types of future voca- 

tional activities. 

_4th—To prepare for probable future voca- 

tional activities. 

5th—To supply the immediate training for 
“dropouts.” 
6th—To keep the pupils in school. 

4. The enrollment in the junior and six 
year high schools was almost equally di- 
vided as to sex. 

_ 5. There were 588 per cent of the 
junior high schools and 97.6 per cent of 


‘Abstract of a Master’s, Thesis at Teachers 
College, University of Cincinnati. 
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A Survey of Elementary 
Business Training in Ohio 


by Herbert S. Miller, M.A. 


Student at University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Elementary business training should be required of all ninth grade 

pupils, regardless of their choice of curriculum, It is apparent that 

the material contained in courses in elementary business training is 
of sufficient importance to justify this practice. 


the six-year high schools reporting the 
maintenance of commercial departments. 

6. Relatively fewer boys were reported 
enrolled in commercial departments. There 
were 29.1 per cent and 30 per cent of the 
pupils enrolled in the commercial depart- 
ments of the junior and six-year high 
schools, respectively, who were boys. 

7. There were 73 per cent of the junior 
high schools and 67 per cent of the six- 
year high schools reporting the mainte- 
nance of commercial departments and also 
teaching elementary business training. 

8. About one-half of the junior high 
schools and two-thirds of the six-year 
high schools offered elementary business 
training as a course. 

9. There was a predominance of girls 
in the elementary business training classes 
which are reported as consisting of com- 
mercial pupils. In the junior high schools 
69.2 per cent of the total enrolled were 
girls and in the six-year high schools 65.5 
per cent of the total enrolled were girls. 
There was an almost even distribution of 
boys and girls in classes in elementary 
business training where these pupils were 
reported not enrolled as commercial pupils. 
There were 63.2 per cent and 61.9 per 
cent of the total number of pupils in 
these classes in the junior and six-year 
high schools, respectively, that were girls. 

10. No schools were found which had 
discontinued the teaching of the subject. 

11. About 11 per cent of the educators 
in the schools not then offering elemen- 
tary business training reported that they 
were contemplating such a course. 

12. Elementary business training in 
Ohio junior and six-year high schools 
was a ninth grade subject. A large ma- 
jority of the schools in Ohio offered it 
at this grade level. The opinions of edu- 
cators, as expressed in current literature, 
placed the subject at this level. 

13. Over hali of the schools offered the 
course for two semesters. 

14. The number of periods and length 
of recitations for the subject varied ac- 
cording to the policies of the local ad- 
ministrators of the schools. 

15. The subject was reported as gen- 
erally required of all commercial pupils. 
Seventy-three per cent of the junior high 
schools and 60 per cent of the six-year 
high schools required it of all of these 
pupils. 

16. Many educators thought that ele- 
mentary business training should be stud- 
ied by all commercial pupils. Eighty- 
four and nine-tenths per cent of the edu- 
cators in the junior and six-year high 
schools expressed such opinion. 


17. There were 25 per cent and 10.7 
per cent of the junior and six-year high 
schools reporting, respectively, which re- 
quired the studv of this subiect of all 
pupils not in the commercial departments. 
_ 18. Very few schools in which this sub- 
ject Was taught reported encroachment 
by other subjects during the period given 
over to it. Where such encroachments 
were reported, other topics taught were 
filing, spelling, arithmetic and typing. 

19. Elementary business training was 
considered by writers in this field as an 
informational subject. 

20. There was no statewide uniformity 
as to textbooks used by the schools. Jun- 
tor Training for Modern Business, by 
Kirk and Waesche; Elements of Business 
Training, by Brewer, Hurlbut and Case- 
man; and General Business Training, by 
Crabbe and Slinker, ranked first, second 
and third, respectively, as to the number 
of schools using them as texts. There are 
many good textbooks available in ele- 
mentary business training. 

21. An analysis of the textbooks in cur- 
rent use showed a rather uniform treat- 
ment of the subject, and a tendency to- 
ward the informational approach. An an- 
alysis of the companion work books or 
laboratory manuals showed that there 
were variations in the treatment of the 
material included. 

22. It is possible to set up a derived 
syllabus for the subject based on analysis 
of the texts and workbooks in current 
use. A copy of this outline was submitted 
and is supplementary to this study. 

23. The use of supplementary textbooks 
was quite common. Thirty-eight of forty 
junior high schools and fifteen of twenty- 
three six-year high schools used outside 
reference material. 

24. The use of “new type” or objective 
tests was rather prevalent. Twenty of 
thirty-three junior high schools and seven 
of twenty-one six-year high schools used 
some form of these tests. Several good 
tests in elementary business training are 
available. This situation did not prevail 
in 1929, as reported by B, R. Haynes in 
his survey of the subject in New York 
State. 

25. There was no general use of office 
machines in the laboratory work. Fifteen 
of thirty-nine junior high schools and one 
of twenty-one six-year high schools used 
some office machines. ‘The machines most 
generally used for laboratory practice 
were the typewriter, adding machine, 
mimeograph, and the filing cabinet. 
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26. There was little use of syllabi of 
the subject. Five of thirty-three junior 
high schools and none of seventeen six- 
year high schools teaching the subject re- 
ported the use of a syllabus. No syllabus 
of the subject was available from the 
Ohio State Department of Education or 
the various cities of the State of Ohio. 

27. There were many non-commercial 
teachers teaching elementary business 
training. Forty per cent of the teachers 
of the subject in the junior high schools 
and 35.5 per cent of the teachers of the 
subject in the six-year high schools were 
non-commercial teachers. 

28. Of the teachers of the subject in 
the junior high schools, 57 per cent had 
not taken a methods course, and of the 
teachers of the subject in the six-year 
high schools, 65.5 per cent had not taken 
a methods course. 

29. There were very few of the teach- 
ers of elementary business training who 
did not hold some college degree. 

30. Practically all of the teachers of the 
subject had taught it before. 

31. Only one teacher-training center in 
Ohio offered a methods course in elemen- 
tary business training, and the officers of 
one college were contemplating offering 
such a course. 

32. No specific educational require- 
ments for certification of teachers of ele- 
mentary business training had been estab- 
lished in Ohio, either by the school laws 
or by rulings of the Department of Edu- 
cation. The subject may be taught by 
any teacher holding a high school certifi- 
cate. 


Recommendations 


1. Elementary business training should 
be required of all ninth grade pupils, re- 
gardless of their choice of curriculum. It 
is apparent that the material contained in 
courses in elementary business training is 
of sufficient importance to justify this 
practice. Elementary business training 
provides for the needs of the child in 
the sense that it contains useful informa- 
tion. 

2. Elementary business training should 
be considered as a general informational! 
course and taught with this objective in 
mind. If this objective is followed to a 
logical conclusion, the teaching will im- 
part knowledge that will develop a well- 
informed public in the common business 
practices. 

3. The length of time to be spent in 
the study of elementary business training 
should cover two semesters of work. 
There is such a wealth of material to be 
considered in the course, all of which 
is very practical and useful. that it is 
advisable to spend this amount of time. 
Some of the textbooks now in general 
use include so much material as to re- 
quire this length of time properly to pre- 
sent the various chapters and projects. 

4. Standards for teacher certification 
and a syllabus for teaching elementary 
business training should be adopted by 
the Ohio State Department of Education. 
These requirements would bring about 
higher prerequisites for the teaching of 
the subject and cause a more uniform 
classroom treatment by these teachers. 
It is revealed in this study that there are 
many commercial and non-commercial 
teachers of the subject in the Ohio jun- 
ior and six-year high schools who have 
not taken methods courses and probably 
are not fitted to teach elementary busi- 
ness training. 
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THE'CITY DIRECTOR OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 18) 


Section B 
Supplies, Equipment and Buildings 


18. Observation of the Physical 
Condition of the Classroom as 
a Duty of the Director. 


The director in his supervisory ca- 
pacity will find it advisable to report 
on the condition of the buildings and 
the commercial classrooms. He will 
be required to study, to evaluate, and 
to recommend various types of equip- 
ment and supplies. 

The number of directors reporting 
the physical condition of the class- 
room as a duty was 18; four re- 
ported that it was not included in 
their duties; and one reported that 
it was incidentally a part of his duty. 

It is surprising to note that in only 
one case was the director responsible 
for the arrangement of the equip- 
ment. Considered from the view- 
point of business and business man- 
agement, it would seem advisable 
for the director to have something 
to say concerning the placement of 
the typewriters, office machines, etc. 


19. Recommendations for Equip- 
ment and Supplies as Made by 
the Director of Business Edu- 
cation 


Each director was questioned con- 
cerning his recommendations for 
equipment and supplies. 


So far as equipment is concerned, 
practically all of the directors are 
responsible for the recommendations 
made for equipment and supplies. 

One director reported that he did 
not make recommendations for book- 
keeping, shorthand, typewriting, or 
other supplies; 2 reported that they 
did not make recommendations jor 
economic geography supplies. 


Section C 
Selection of Textbooks 


20. Recommendations of the Dir>c- 
tor of Business Education + or 
Textbooks. 


The selection of textbooks agin 
presents a problem which is super- 
visory and administrative. The ‘li- 
rector of business education should 
know the latest books and_ their 
adaptability to the work in his 
schools. 

Only one director reported that 
he does not make the recommenda- 
tions for the class textbooks. The 
recommendations for the library 
books are made by 19, while 3 others 
make recommendations with the help 
of the committee, and 1 makes no 
recommendation. 

The direct supervision of the sup- 
plies, equipment and buildings, then, 
seems to be one of the principal du- 
ties of the director of business edu- 
cation as determined by the answers 
to the questionnaire. 


(To be continued) 


Courtesy U E F News 


A classroom in the Duval County Vocational School, equipped with adding machines, 
accounting machines and billing machine for the instruction of future office workers 


in Jacksonville. 


The picture originally appeared in the Jacksonville Journal under 


the headline: ‘‘Miraculous Modern Machinery Makes Modern Accounting Easy.’ 
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The Place Higher 
Business Education 


N addition to individual courses 

and majors or curriculums, Amer- 
ican colleges and universities in 1932 
operated evening classes, correspon- 
dence courses, part-time cooperative 
courses and extension classes in 
commerce and business. Table 6 
contains data on these types of 
courses and classes. It will be ob- 
served from this table that 71 insti- 
tutions in the United States offered 
one or more evening classes in busi- 
nes. subjects in 1932. Of this num- 
ber. 10 were in the Southeast and 
5 in the Southwest. Forty-three 
insi'tutions or 60.5 per cent of the 
total were located in Middle Ameri- 
ca and the Northeast. 

I-vening courses in business may 
be of college grade or of sub-college 
grade. They may carry college 
credit or they may not carry college 
credit. Whenever they are of col- 
lege grade they ordinarily carry col- 
lege credit. The amount of credit 
to be obtained from them which may 
be applied toward a degree varies 
among the various colleges and uni- 
versities. In many institutions it is 
possible to earn sufficient credits in 
evening classes to secure a degree. 

Evening business classes are gen- 
erally offered by colleges and univer- 
sities located in large urban centers. 
That is why 60.5 per cent of the 
total number of institutions oper- 
ating evening courses were located 
in Middle America and the North- 
east. These classes thrive wherever 
large numbers are able to secure em- 
ployment during the day and at the 
same time secure an opportunity to 
go to school at night. While the 
South is neither as thoroughly ur- 
banized nor as thoroughly indus- 
trialized as the Northeast or Middle 
America, it has 15 institutions offer- 
ing evening courses. These institu- 
tions are located mainly in the larger 


* Figures contained in Tables 6 and 7 are 
compiled from the following circulars issued by 
the United States Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Washington, C., 1932, 
edited by J. O. Malott, Specialist in Commercial 
Education: 

Circular, Number_ 104: ‘Evening Classes_ in 
Business Subjects Offered by Colleges and Uni- 
versities, 1932, 

Circular Number 105: “ ‘Correspondence Courses 
in Business Subjects Offered by Colleges and 
Universities, 1932.’ 

Circular Number 106: 
Courses in Business Offered by 
Universities, 1932.’ 

Circular Number 107: “Extension Classes_ in 
Business Subjects Offered by Colleges and Uni- 
versities, 1932.” 
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“Cooperative Part-time 
Colleges and 


1936 


by Walter J. Matherly 


Dean, College of Business Administration 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


Editor’s Note: This article con- 

cludes a series which has run in 

the January, June, and Septem- 
ber, 1935, issues, 


cities like Birmingham, Atlanta and 
New Orleans. 

According to Table 6,* forty-nine 
colleges and universities in the 
United States in 1932 offered one 
or more correspondence courses in 
business subjects. Of this number 
12 were in the Southeast and 10 in 
the Southwest. With the exception 
of the Middle West, the Southeast 
and the Southwest had each a larger 
number of institutions offering cor- 
respondence courses in commerce 
and business than any of the other 
regions. Virtually all of the state 
universities both in the Southeast 
and Southwest reported correspon- 
dence courses in business subjects. 
These courses carry college credit in 
most institutions, but the amount of 
credit earned which can be applied 
toward a degree varies with the 
different institutions. 


Part IV 


Twelve institutions in the United 
States in 1932 reported one or more 


cooperative part-time courses. The 
cooperative part-time system of col- 
legiate business education enables 
students “to attend the university 
part-time for the purpose of study- 
ing different phases of business and 
under actual commercial conditions 
to secure part-time experience in 
business.” Universities having the 
system divide students into two 
groups that alternate at stated inter- 


vals between business enterprises 
and the university. Of the twelve 
colleges and universities in the 


United States reporting use of this 
system only one was in the South- 
east and one in the Southwest. The 
institution in the Southeast was 
Georgia School of Technology and 
the institution in the Southwest was 
the University of Tulsa. 

Fifty-four American colleges and 
universities in 1932 reported, as 
Table 6 further shows, one or more 
extension classes in business sub- 
jects. Of this number 9 were in the 
Southeast and 4 in the Southwest. 
As in case of evening classes, the 
Northeast and Middle America to- 
gether had 31 or well over half of 
the total number of institutions of- 
fering such classes. Moreover, ex- 
tension classes, like evening classes, 


TABLE VI 
NUMBER OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OFFERING EVENING CLASSES, COR- 


RESPONDENCE COURSES, COOPERATIVE PART-TIME COURSES 


AND EXTENSION 


CLASSES IN COMMERCE AND BUSINESS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1932 * 


United South- South- Far Middle Middle North- 

Classes or Courses States ! east west West West America a east 
Evening Classes ........... 71 10 5 7 6 20 23 
Correspondence Courses .... 49 12 10 5 11 9 2 
Cooperative Part-time Courses 12 1 1 2 1 4 3 
Extension Classes .........: 54 9 4 6 6 12 17 

Includes only Continental United States. 
TABLE Vil 


NUMBER OF CLASSES OR COURSES AND THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN EVENING 
CLASSES, CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, COOPERATIVE PART-TIME COURSES AND 
EXTENSION CLASSES IN BUSINESS SUBJECTS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1932* 


United South- South- Far Middle Middle North- 
Classes or Courses States ! east west West West America east 
Evening Classes 
Number of Classes.. 1,993 55 12 140 48 548 1,190 
Number of Students. 62,258 727 281 918 19,629 40,176 
Correspondence Courses 
Number of Courses.. 428 104 53 17 115 104 35 
Number of Students. 4,167 303 265 135 302 1,672 1,490 
Cooperative Part-time Courses : 
vYumber of Courses.. 137 1 3 3 65 65 
Number of Students. 6,488 9 137 35 4,581 1,726 
Extension Classes 
Number of Classes.. 715 28 15 108 37 262 265 
* 19,499 285 65 713 320 8,737 9,379 


Number of Students. 


1 Includes only Continental United States. 
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are given in large centers of popu- 
lation; they may be either of college 
or sub-college grade; they may carry 
college credit or may not carry col- 
lege credit ; and the amount of credit 
earned through them which may be 
applied toward a degree varies with 
the various institutions. 

The number of classes or courses 
offered and the number of students 
enrolled in evening classes, corre- 
spondence courses, cooperative part- 
time courses and extension classes in 
business subjects in 1932 are pre- 
sented in Table 7.* Of 1,993 classes 
in the United States, 1,738 or 87.2 
per cent were in Middle America 
and the Northeast. The Southeast 
had only 55 classes and the South- 
west only 12. In the 1,993 classes 
in the United States 62,258 students 
were enrolled. Of this number, 
59,805 or 95.9 per cent were in the 
Northeast and Middle America. 
Only 727 were in the Southeast and 
only 281 were in the Southwest. 
These figures again show that eve- 
ning business classes receive their 
greatest numbers from centers of 
dense population. The three institu- 
tions reporting the largest enroll- 
ments in evening classes in business 
in 1932 in the United States were 
New York University with 26,562, 
Northwestern University with 5,797 
and the University of Cincinnati 
with 5,548. 

The number of correspondence 
courses in business subjects in the 
United States in 1932 was 428. Of 
this number, as Table 7 also reveals, 
104 were in the Southeast and 53 in 
the Southwest. Only 35 were in the 
Northeast and 104 in Middle Ameri- 
ca. In the 428 correspondence 
courses in business subjects in the 
United States there were 4,167 stu- 
dents. Of this number, 303 were in 
the Southeast and 265 in the South- 
west. Middle America and_ the 
Northeast had 3,162 or 75.8 per cent 
of the total. The three institutions 
reporting the largest enrollments 
were Columbia University with 
1,438, University of Wisconsin with 
1,216 and the University of Minne- 
sota with 202. 

The number of cooperative part- 
timé courses in business in 1932 was 
137. Of this number the Southeast, 
even though it reported one institu- 
tion, the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology as having the cooperative 
system, reported neither on the num- 
ber of courses nor on the number of 
students but the Southwest reported 
one course with 9 students. This 
course was at the University of 
Tulsa. In the 137 courses in the 
United States there were 6,488 stu- 
dents enrolled. Both in number of 
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courses and in number of students 
Middle America and the Northeast 
were far ahead of all other regions. 
The four colleges and universities 
reporting the largest number of stu- 
dents enrolled in cooperative courses 
in business were the University of 
Cincinnati with 4,059 (the university 
at which the cooperative idea orig- 
inated), Drexel Institute with 1,310, 
Antioch College with 501 and North- 
eastern University with 416. 

Seven hundred and fifteen exten- 
sion classes in business subjects were 
conducted by colleges and universi- 
ties in the United States in 1932. Of 
this number 28 were conducted in 
the Southeast and 15 in the South- 
west. The Northeast and Middle 
America together conducted 527 
classes or 73.8 per cent of the total 
number of classes. In the 715 classes 
in the United States there were 19,- 
499 students enrolled. Of this num- 
ber only 285 were in the Southeast 
and only 65 in the Southwest. In 
the Northeast and Middle America 
combined there were 18,116. stu- 
dents enrolled. This represents 92.9 
per cent of all the students in the 
United States enrolled in extension 
courses in business subjects. Like 
evening classes, extension classes are 


concentrated in the larger urban cen- 
ters and attract the most students in 
regions of dense population. The 
four universities reporting the larg- 
est number of students enrolled in 
extension classes in business were 
the University of Wisconsin with 
4,885, Columbia University with 
3,817, New York University with 
3,136 and the University of Minne- 
sota with 2,598. 

Neither the Southeast nor the 
Southwest is a region where evening 
classes, correspondence courses, co- 
operative part-time courses or ex- 
tension classes in business flourish. 
While each region has some colli ves 
and universities offering each of 
these types of courses or clas-es, 
neither has gone anywhere near as 
far as the Northeast and Middle 
America. The reason for the lick 
of development in these forms of 
collegiate business education prob- 
ably lies in the sparseness of popu- 
lation and the lack of large urban or 
metropolitan centers. The South has 
adhered pretty much vo regular resi- 
dent courses in commerce and _ busi- 
ness, and what it has done outside 
of these courses has been done by 
institutions located in the larger 
municipalities. 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE GIRLS’ BASKETBALL TEAM 
The Tulsa Business College ‘‘Stenos’’ held the National A.A.U. Women’s Basketball 


Championship in 1934 and 1935. 


1933. This year’s team includes six all-Americans. 


They previously won the National Consolation in 


The team has travelled from coast 


to coast and twice from the Gulf to Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, at which city they 
played two International series with the Edmonton ‘‘Grads”, the Canadian Champions. 
During the past two years the ‘‘Stenos’’ have won more than 90% of their games. !n 
January the team toured as far East as Middletown, Connecticut, and this month went 


as far South as Galveston, Texas. 


The Tulsa Business College is recognized as one of 
the leading schools of its kind in the United States. 


It is Owned and operated by 


S. Maxwell Smith and E. A. Guise. 
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Lessons in Elementary 
Business Training, Part Il 


by Anna G. Gross 


Washington Irving High School, New York, N. Y. 


Editor’s Note: This series of articles was begun in last month’s issue. 


Lesson 5 
Communication 


Ami 


2. to study the methods of communi- 
ation. 


show the need for communica- 


Motivation 

You see a burglar coming through your 
vindow; you cannot go to the door; 
ou cannot yell, for no one will hear 
vou; what would you do? 

For what other emergencies would you 
ise the telephone ? 

In daily life when do you use the tele- 
phone? 

In an office when do you use the tele- 
phone? 

What other methods of communication 
can you think of? 


Outline: 
Need 
To call the police 
To call the firemen 
To call the doctor 
Jomestic 
To order groceries | 
To extend an invitation 
To make an engagement 
To secure all kinds of information 
To speak with a friend or relative 
Susiness 
To speak with an employee 
call someone to the private office 
obtain, all kinds of information 
issue instructions to subordinates 
make appointments with outsiders 
make travel arrangements 
order goods and supplies 
To send telegrams and radiograms 
- Methods of Communication 
In person if you actually wish to 
talk to the person face to face. 
By writing a letter if you have a 
great deal to say. 
c. By telephoning if you wish to talk 
with another person. 
1. By telegraph if you wish to com- 
municate quickly. 
e. By cable if you wish to com- 
municate with a person across the 
ocean. 
i. By radio if you wish to send 
message a great distance or to a 
ship at sea, 


b. 


Summary: 

Under what circumstances do you have 
to communicate ? 

Your mother finds she has no milk 
for dinner; it is too late to go to the 
store and she has no one to send. 
What will she do? 

A man is being held up at the corner 
of your block; what should you do 
immediately ? 

You lost your homework assignment; 
how can you communicate with Mary 
who lives just around the corner? 
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You are in the country and have worn 
out your last pair of shoes; how can 
you communicate with your mother 
who is in the city? 

Tlomework: 

Prepare an 
methods of 
two examples 


outline of the different 
communicating, giving 
under each heading. 


Lesson 6 


Communication (Continued) 


Aims: 
1. To show a comparison of the differ- 
ent methods of communication as to 
(a) cost, (b) convenience, (c) time, 
and (d) effectiveness. 
To teach the characteristics of a good 
message. 


Motivation: 

You live in New York and your friend 
lives in Chicago. You wish to com- 
municate with her. What are the dif- 
ferent methods you might use? (List 
on the blackboard). 


Outline: 

1. Go in person 

2. Letter 

3. .Telephone 

4. Telegraph 

5. Radio 

Compare these methods as to (a) cost, 
(b) convenience, (c) time to deliver 
the message, and (d) effectiveness. 


Examples: 

Messages not delivered correctly. 

1. Real cable message—I and orphan 
coming to New York. Message de- 
livered nine orphans coming to 
New York. 

How could the person sending this 

message from Europe have made 
certain it would be delivered abso- 
lutely correct? 
Actual telephone message—/lease 
send three sturdy geraniums. Mes- 
sage delivered—Please send thirty 
geraniums, 

How could this person who telephoned 

have made certain that the person on 
the other end of the wire understood 
the message correctly? 
A lady who is waiting in a store 
until they cook a lobster for her to 
take home is asked by a clerk, “May 
I serve you?” She answers, “/ am 
waiting for a lobster.” 

What advice would you give in order 
that there should be no misunder- 
standing between the persons con- 
versing ? 


Summary: 


What do you think should be the char- 
acteristics of a good message? 


If you telephone to your friena .n Hol- 
lywood, Cal., what kind of message 
will the telephone company charge 
you for? 

If you telephone to your friend down- 
town, what kind of a message is this? 

What is the difference between a local 
and a long-distance call? 


ITomework: 


State what method of communication 
you would use in the following cases 
and why 
To talk with a 
downtown. 

To invite a friend to a party. 

To notify your mother in Europe of 
your coming marriage. 

To send greetings to a relative who 
is sailing for Europe. 

To send Bon Voyage message to a 
friend who sailed yesterday. 

To inform your friend in New York 
of a death. 

To ne an order with a mail-order 
house in Chicago. 

To speak with a friend who lives a 
block away from you. 
To secure some lessons 
colleague in-school. 

To report that lightning 
house nearby. 


friend lives 


from your 


struck a 


Lesson 7 


Communication (Continued) 


lims: 
To teach the telephone directory as to 
(1) kinds, (2) purposes, and (3) use. 


Motivation: 


If you want to call your friend on the 
telephone and you have forgotten her 
number, what would you do? 

If this friend has a bakery shop, in 
which directory would you look? 
Under what key heading would 

look for the number ? 

If your friend has moved to a suburb 
which directory would you use? 

How is the City Telephone Directory 
arranged? The Red Book? The Sub- 
urban? 

Look through the directory and name 
the sections. What is the arrange- 
ment of the listings in each? 


you 


Outline: 


1. Telephone Directories 
a. City 
b. Classified- Red Book 
ec. Suburban 
Sections of Directories 
a. Information and description of different 
kinds of calls 
b. The rates of each kind of call 
c. How to make each kind of call 
d. How to use the directory 
e. How to apply for telephone service 
f. How to report trouble 


The Instrument 

a. No individual may buy 
strument 

b. A person may rent 
service 

c. Persons renting 
subscribers 

Kinds of Services 

a. Residential (private or 
manual or dial) 

b. Business (switchboard 
extension lines) 

c. Public or Coin-Box (manual or dial) 

Service Calls (See directory—exam- 

ples given apply to New York City). 

a. Repair—Dial 611 

b. Dial 411 

c. Business Office—Dial 811 

d. Long-Distance—Dial 211. 


a telephone in- 
a telephone and the 
telephones are called 
party dines 


with trunk and 


Summary: 


What does the telephone directory say 
about Station-to-Station calls? About 
person-to-person calls? Nore: Stu- 
dent should read. 

Find the number of 
H. Gordon, 323 Canal Street 
Thomas Noon, 675 Lexington Avenue 
Newark Paper Box Co., 214 Sullivan 

Street 
Sam Davidson 525 Seventh Avenue 

(Norte: Directories should be made 
available for the classroom.) 

How is the classified directory 
ranged? Why is it convenient? 


ar- 


Homework: 
Look up the number of your school. 
Tell how it is listed. 


Lesson 8 : 


Communication (Continued) 


Aims: 


To teach the information contained in 
the city telephone directory. 


Motivation: 


Open the city telephone directory to 
page.... What information is given 
there? 


What is an emergency call? 

How are out-of-town calls classified? 

How does one transact business by 
telephone with the company? 

What is a station-to-station call? 

What is a person-to-person call? 

How can you call England? 

How can you speak to ships at sea? 

You lost your money; your mother has 


a telephone; how can you get in 
touch with her by telephone? 

You speak six minutes; how many calls 
will the operator charge you? 

Suppose you call the operator for some 
reason and she asks you the number 
from which you are calling, where 
will you !ook to find the number? 

How can you get the correct time by 
telephone? 


Summary: 


1, What is the difference between local 
and long-distance telephone calls? 
A Why do telephone companies divide 
calls into the two general call classes 

—local and long-distance ? 

. What is an appointment call? A per- 
son-to-person call? A station-to-sta- 
tion call? 

. What do you mean by “reversing the 
charges?” 

5. Why do long-distance calls cost less 
during the night? 

. Why consider differences in time 
when making telephone calls? 

. Why do telenhone directories have 
alphabetic lists of subscribers and 
lists classified according to business? 


Homework: 


List the steps taken to call a friend on 
the telephone. 


Lesson Plans to be continued 


SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 


IN ITHACA, NEW YORK 


(Continued from page 12) 


is greatly complicated. If an ex- 
act measure for the group in gen- 
eral were attempted, we would de- 
feat the purpose for which the course 
has been established. We are vary- 
ing our work according to the idio- 
syncrasy of the student. 


ator of as many of the machines we 
prescribe as possible. In addition the 
pupil is taught the place and sig- 
nificance of each machine in busi- 
ness. 

A full-time placement service is 
provided in this department. Eighty- 


JOB SHEETS 


Unit 1V—Protectograph 


Below are given the lessons containing the mini- 
mum assignment which, if done correctly, is 
worth B (85). To secure an A (90-100) for the 
unit’s work, do the special enriching assignment 
after you have satisfactorily completed the two 
lessons. Staple all your work together and file in 
your folder. 

Lesson I 
Read instruction book thoroughly, learning how 

to open machine and how to set gauges. Practice 
writing several different amounts on scrap paper 
cut the approximate size of check. Be sure to 
draw a line with a ruler on scrap paper before 
beginning your practice, and adjust the gauges 
to that line. 

Lesson II 
Write checks a, b, c, d 

Sorelle and Gregg’s “Secretarial Studies. 

the Protectograph for indicating the amount and 

type in everything else but the signature. Sign 
each check with your own name. 
Extra Credit Work 

To secure 15 extra credits, type 
answers to the following questions: 
a. Mention 5 precautions that should be observed 

in writing a check. 

b. Name and illustrate the four kinds of indorse- 
ments. State one advantage or disadvantage of 
each kind. 

c. How can payment of a check be stopped? 
What do you understand by a _ voucher 
check? 


and e on p. 210, 
” Use 


neatly the 


Each student must depend to a 
great extent on the printed instruc- 
tions. The freedom from actual 
teaching leaves time, we find, for 
close supervision. 

Not the least of the desirable 
traits and qualities to be developed 
by the rotation method are those of 
resourcefulness, initiative, perse- 
verance, and general office deport- 
ment. 

One cannot appreciate what this 
office, as pictured, has done to moti- 
vate the pupils. The creation of in- 
terest in the subject does not exist 
as a problem. Our aim is to see that 
each pupil becomes an efficient oper- 


Unit VIIl.—Multistamp 


Note: Our model is No. 3. 


1. Read and thoroughly assimilate pages 3, 4 
7 10; 4 


5, 6, 7, 8. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 and 18 in ‘How 


to Use the Multistamp.” 

2. Cut a stencil of the second message 1) sec- 
tion 178 C (2), p 134, Sorelle and Smith's *\,reqg 
Typing Techniques and Projects.” Be sure to 
arrange the material attractively. 


3. Print 12 postal cards. Address eacli card 
to yourself. Leave your stencil on the Multistamp 
and clamp the backing sheet over it to prevent 
evaporation of the ink in the pad. 


You may have three days in which to dc» this 
project, which, if done perfectly, is worth 85 
per cent. Each error will cost you three cre:lits. 


To secure 15 extra points, type a paper on 
duplication. Using the reference shelf and cata- 
log file ascertain all you can about the following 
duplicating machines: 


a. The Multigraph 
b. Gelatine pad machines (name two) 


Illustrate your paper by clippings from maga- 
zines, if possible. Collier’s and The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post sometimes run ads suitable for our 


purpose. 
Be sure to explain clearly the principle of 
operation of each of the machines you mention. 


four per cent of students who have 
majored in secretarial work in the 
past three years have jobs. 


Job Sheets 


The work entailed in making a 
comprehensive and worth while job 
sheet is tremendous. The number 
of these jobs will be limited to the 
amount of time that can be devoted 
to organizing them. No less than 
25 job sheets should be used in 
teaching the subject. The job sheets 
shown in this article are two ot 
the shorter ones. Some of these jobs 
cover from ten to fifteen types of 
typewritten material and obviously 
could not be included here. 


To Form New Association 


As this issue goes to press, directors 
of publicity for city and county schools, 
state departments of education, state edu- 
cation associations, local teachers associa- 
tions, and teachers colleges are planning a 
meeting for this month at St. Louis in 
connection with the convention of the 
Department of Superintendence for the 
purpose of creating an organization. The 
new association plans to develop the 
technics of various types of contact with 
the public, including the newspaper, the 
radio, American Education Week, school 
exhibits, school publications, and mes- 
sages to the home. 


Soulé College Celebration 


The faculty and students of Soule 
College, New Orleans, Louisiana, recent- 
ly celebrated the seventieth birthday of 
Albert Lee Soulé, President of the Col- 
lege and son of its famous founder, Col. 
George Soulé. Edward E. Soulé, Vice- 
President of the college and younger 
brother of the President, delivered an 
address, summarizing the life activities of 
his brother, both as an educator and a 
citizen. He emphasized the fact that 
during his brother’s administration 30,000 
students had passed through the school. 
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Pennsylvania Commercial Contest 


Since 1930 the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, an organization of business stud- 
ents at the State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, has sponsored 
a contest for high school students through- 
out the eastern part of Pennsylvania in 
the spring of each year. Interest in this 
event has grown until all sections of 
Pennsylvania are now represented. 

The date for this year’s contest is Sat- 
urday, May 2, 1936. Students coming 
from a distance of over 50 miles may ar- 
rive evening. Living accommoda- 
tions are furnished by the College. Each 
schoo! represented is expected to send 
one teacher-chaperon and five students. 
The numbers attending the contest have 
grow!) to such an extent that it will be 
nece-sary to limit the number of schools 
enter ng to 30. In order to reserve a 
plac’. schools should have their entry 
blans in the hands of Harvey A. An- 
dru-s, Director of Department of Com- 
meri<, State Teachers College, Blooms- 
a Pennsylvania, on or before April 15, 

3¢ 

Examinations in five commercial sub- 
jects are given: Gregg shorthand; book- 
kee; ng; typewriting ; business arithmetic; 
and business law. Gold, silver, and 
bronze charms are awarded to the high 
school students who rank first. second, 
and third in each of the five events. A 
silver loving cup is also awarded each 
year to the best team of five students. 

As an added attraction for teachers and 
students, there will be a short professional 
program during the luncheon hour follow- 
ing the contest events in the morning. 


A New Publication— 
Educational Abstracts 


The purpose of Educational Abstracts 
is to provide abstracts of current material 
of educational interest in books, journals, 
monographs, etc. These abstracts will 
cover both the American and foreign liter- 
ature, and will represent complete sum- 
maries. Each abstract will include a state- 
ment of the purpose of the particular pub- 
lication, describe the data analyzed, the 
method of the investigation or discus- 
sion; and present the author’s conclusions 
and his evaluation of their significance. 

Educational Abstracts is published bi- 
monthly, omitting one issue during the 
summer. In each issue there are about 
eighty pages, and the subscription price is 
four dollars a year. There are about two 
hundred and fifty abstracts in each issue. 
The address of this new publication is 
230 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Transcription Award 


Once each month Kinman Business 
University, Spokane, Washington, recog- 
nizes the most outstanding secretary of 
the Senior Class with a special award. 
_The award is in the form of a beau- 
tiful gold and black pin with the letters 
“KBU” and the words “Shorthand Tran- 
scription” embossed upon it. The pin is 
given to the Senior student submitting 
the best transcript of test material, con- 
sisting of typical business matter dictated 
at 120 words per minute by actual count. 
The test is graded on exactness, typing, 
neatness, and general set up. This award 
is the highest award presented to any 
secretarial student at Kinman Business 
University. 
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other care is the safety department 
which includes the house officers and 
watchmen. Assistant manager num- 
ber two has charge of six depart- 
ments with assistants assigned to 
him supervising each department. 
They include the sous chef’s depart- 
ment and the steward’s department 
which takes care of the various res- 
taurants in the hotel as well as of the 
room service. 

A third assistant manager takes 
care of such auxiliary departments, 
as the telephone, laundry, valet, 
stores, and concessions in the build- 
ing. He also supervises the house- 
keeping and mechanical departments. 
The latter includes the engineering 
department which provides light, 
heat, and power for the hotel. The 
fourth assistant manager on our list 
supervises advertising and sales, and 
general exploitation of the hotel. 
The purchasing agent, as the name 
implies, does all the buying for the 
hotel and the comptroller supervises 


all the accounting, credit, and statis- 
tical matters in the hotel. 


Standardization 

In order to standardize the func- 
tions of each department in_ this 
amazing scheme of things, we have 
compiled a series of department 
manuals which indicate specifically 
the functions of each department 
and of each of its members. In its 
pages, we can find a detailed account 
of the duties of the most insignifi- 
cant member of our staff. These 
manuals are available to our employ- 
ees. By careful study, they are able 
to gain a wealth of information that 
is not available elsewhere. What is 
more important, the manual tells 
them exactly where they stand, the 
relation of their duties to their de- 
partment, and of their department to 
every other department in the hotel. 
In brief, we give the employees these 
manuals and tell them to find their 
way to advancement, to success, to a 
career ! 


LITTLE 


ESSAYS ON EDUCATION 


Education for Leisure 
by Arland D. Weeks 


Dean, School of Education 
North Dakota Agricultural College 


Work for the night is coming, has been the song of past years. 


Educate for leisure, is the word today among school men and the 
“brain trust’’ of the national movement for more parks, playgrounds, 


and provis'on for adult recreation. 


There was the old education, with algebra and the laying of the 
foundation for the learned professions, for the few. Which did not 
realize how snuch boredom inheres in the idle thoughts of an idle 
fellow. Which left its possessor unable to skate, swim, lead an orches- 
tra, produce a play, or raise peonies. 

Centering on the short new day and aware of unemployment, the 
new education would prepare people to use their energies with satis- 
faction, drawing unused powers into skills, avocations, hobbies, self- 

expression, play, art, sports, freedom and less rugged 


individualism. 


here. 


We shall still work. We shall hum the old song. 
But we shall not again work like the founding fathers 
who got up at four in the morning and saw the sun 
set behind the fragrant haycock. 


The machine is 


The new education will attack the problem of how 
to live. It is a great experiment. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR 
COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 


Thirtieth Year 


Wide range of subject matter including solid class work 
of college grade, special lectures both technical and 
inspirational—everything in commercial teaching from 
beginners up to the most widely experienced teachers, 
and everything in the field of business through higher 
accounting. 

Student can earn twelve semester hours of credit. 

Duly and formally accredited as an A-grade, four-year 
college. 

First term begins June 8. Second term begins July 13. 


Ask for summer school bulletin, 
Address 
BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


(Incorporated) 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Only one hour from Mammoth Cave. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
1936 SUMMER SESSION 


Six-Week Program 


Courses in Business Education include Business Life of New Yor! 
City, Principles and Problems of Office Practice, Methods of Teac 
ing Office Practice, Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand Theor,, 
Demonstration Class in Gregg Shorthand Theory, Methods of Te: ach- 
ing Advanced Shorthand Dictation and Transcription, Methods «{ 
Teaching Typewriting, Research Studies in Business Education, Der 
onstration Class in Typewriting, Methods of Teaching Bookkeepin. 
and Business Practice, Methods of Teaching Introduction to Busine-- 
Teaching the Social- Business Subjects, Methods of Teaching Retailin . 
Curriculum Construction in Business Education, and Supervision 
Business Education. 

All these courses are accepted for credit towards both baccalaurea: 
and graduate degrees by ihe School of Education in accordance wit 
the requirements for these degrees. 

In addition to the above, numerous courses are offered in commer 
subject-matter, and in the general fields of secondary educatio 
teachers college and normal school education, and college education 


REGISTRATION PERIOD 
Monday, July 6 
For copy of Summer School Bulletin or other information, write 


Paul S. Lomax 
New York University, Washington Square East, New York, N. ) 


SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 29 TO AUGUST 7 


Methods and content courses covering every phase of 
commercial work on high school and junior 

college levels. Includes courses in consumer 
education and transcription. Free placement 

service provided. 


An Accredited College 


Special Commercial Teacher Credentials for 
California Secondary Schools. 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 
Berkeley, Calif. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 6 — August 15, 1936 


This is Harvard University’s Three Hundredth 
Anniversary. Many special attractions are be- 
ing planned for summer school students. In the 
field of commercial education courses for com- 
mercial teachers will be supplemented by a 
number of special conferences on important 
problems in which most teachers are interested. 
Nationally recognized leaders in business and 
vocational education will participate. A good 
time to spend a summer at Harvard. 


For Summer School Bulletin address Frederick G. 
Nichols, Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


lowa’s largest and most distinguished school of business. 
Summer term June 8 to August 14. Special courses for com- 
mercial teachers. Strong employment department. 

The picture of the 1936 graduating class will be sent to you 
upon request. Write today for information. Address 


E. O. Fenton, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Fully Accredited) 


RIDER COLLEGE 
1936 SUMMER SCHOOL 


8 weeks: Tuesday, June 23 to Friday, August 21. 
The 1936 Summer Session makes available to teachers and regula 
students the standard courses in Education and Commerce, leading 
to various degrees. The Session is particularly rich in cultural and 
practical subjects. Modern methods in both graduate and under- 
graduate work. Expenses reasonable. Small classes. Independent 
study under guidance. Numerous recreational opportunities. Regu- 
lar faculty ef competent and experienced teachers, assisted by several 
visiting professors. Courses in Commercial Education, Business Ad- 
ministration, Accounting, Economics, Finance, Commerce, Journalism 
and related fields. 

Send for Summer School Bulletin, Address Director Summer Session, 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey. 


If You Are A Director of a summer school you 
can look to THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION for your contact with teachers who will study 
business teacher training subjects this year. 


HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT APPEAR IN 


ISSUES 


MARCH, APRIL, MAY AND JUNE 


If You Are A Teacher of business subjects, some- 
what bewildered by the array of topics presented in 
summer school curricula, you will find in THE 
JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION a guide to 
the worthwhile things that summer schools are offer- 
ing. Succeeding issues in the Spring and Summer 
months will contain further useful information con- 
cerning Summer Schools. 
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ITEMS OF 


INTEREST 


\Miss Catherine Phelan of North 
Andover, Mass., is a new commercial 
teacher in the Randolph, Vermont, High 


School. 
e 


\liss Elizabeth Dickey of Sioux City, 
Iowa, is teaching shorthand at Bay Path 
Institute, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

e 


|. W. Hirons, Vice President and 
Troisurer of Beacom College, Wilming- 
tor. Delaware, and active head of the 
schol for the past ten years, was elected 
provident and business administrator at 
thc annual meeting of the board of di- 
rectors. Mr. Hirons succeeds W. H. 
3e: com, President of the school since its 
orginization in 1900. Mr. Beacom was 
na: ied president emeritus. 

e 


‘oy Howard, for a number of years 
wii the Cedar Falls, Iowa, High School, 
ha. recently accepted a position with one 
s the Senior High Schools of Waterloo, 
OW a. 

Dr. A. D. H. Kaplan, professor of 
Economics and Social Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Denver, has been granted a 
temporary leave of absence to accept a 
position with the National Government 
as Director of Living Costs and Con- 
sumption in Urban Centers. Dr. Kaplan 
will work in cooperation with Miss 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor. 

J. B. Fleming is now associated with 

Armstrong College, Berkeley, California. 
e 

Miss Helen Hazlet and Miss Crystal 
Price have accepted positions as commer- 
cial teachers in the schools of Des 
Moines, Towa. 

« 

Miss Helen Joyce Williams, recently 
with the Junior High School at Crans- 
ton, Rhode Island, is teaching this year 
in the Rogers High School, Newport, 
Rhode Island. 

° 
_G. H. Parker, who has been teaching 
in Proviso Township High School, May- 
wood, Illinois, has accepted an appoint- 
ment to teach commercial subjects in the 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, State Teachers 
College. 

_W. C. Pegg of Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina is a new teacher in the Johnson City 
Business College, Johnson City, Ten- 
nessee. 

Miss Hannah Temple, recently gradu- 
ated from Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., is a new commercial 
oc in the High School at Chautauqua, 


Norman C. Hall of Dalton, Mass., has 
recently accepted a position with Coleman 
College, Newark, N. J. 

e 
_W._S. Sanford, president of the San- 
ford-Brown Business College, St. Louis, 
Missouri, has announced that Arnold W. 
Zimmerman, B.S.M.S., has been added 
teacher of shorthand in Wood's School, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Miss Mary Frances Hoyt is a new 
to the faculty of the school and has ac- 
cepted the position of dean. 


Memphis School in New Quarters 


The Memphis School of Commerce, 
one of the most modern and up-to-date 
business schools in the South, has moved 
to new quarters at 107 South Court 
Street, Memphis. 


Humphreys School Expands 


Humphreys School of Business, Stock- 
ton, California, started off the new year 
by removing from the Exchange Build- 
ing to its fine new quarters at the corner 
of California Street and Webber Avenue. 


A Reaction to Nichols’ Article 


No doubt you have clready had several 
letters relative to Mr. Nichols’ article on 
the editorial page of the October Jour- 
NAL oF Business Epucation. This is 
the first letter to the Editor 1 have ever 
written. But | do think that some de- 
fense should be made so that we do not 
have more of an inferiority complex than 
is necessary. 

He mentions that “Occupationally com- 
petent teachers of commercial vocations 
were not available.” In my experience, the 
federal readjustment training was carried 
on by teachers “on relief.” It was impos- 
sible to get enough teachers of business 
subjects on relief who were competent to 
teach the vocational courses. 

This does not mean that teachers of 
business subjects are not competent, but 
that they are already employed and not on 
relief. 

I thoroughly agree with your editorial 
about keeping in touch with business and 
with everything that Mr. Nichols says ex- 
cepting that one statement about the 
teachers.—Dr. Jessie Graham, San Jose 
State Teachers College, San Jose, Cal. 
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Where Do Our 


Words 


Come From? 


Some of them have lived for thousands of years and have played their 
parts in many lands and many civilizations. They may record ancient 
superstitions. They may be monuments to customs dating back to 
classical antiquity. They may reveal the manners and beliefs of an- 
cestors shrouded in the mists of ancient history. Words that you use 
to-day may have been the slang of Roman soldiers twenty centuries 


ago or the lingo of a Malay savage. 


They may have been used by an 


Athenian poet or by an Anglo-Saxon farmer. Thousands of our words 
are, in themselves, miniatures from the history of humanity—glimpses 
of episodes in the growth of civilization, pictures of life in a dim past. 
The diorama shown below is one of a series that picture the earliest 
known meanings of several common words. 


Calculate 


From the Counting Stones of 
the Romans 


The Romans did their reckoning 
with the aid of little stones used 
as counters. The Latin word for 
the pebble used in this way was 
calculus, diminutive of calx 
meaning ‘‘limestone.’” From 
calculus was formed the verb 
calculare ‘‘to calculate’ and its 
past participle caleulatus is the 
immediate origin of our word 
calculate. 


Not all the words which trip us up in pro- 
nunciation are long and formidable-look- 
ing. The following list is fairly innocent 
in appearance, but we believe that the 
average person, running through it, would 
have to turn to his dictionary, at least 
once, for first-aid: finance, azure, condo- 
lence, indisputable, status, gibberish, con- 
versant, grimace, pianist, scenario. 


Reproduced by permission of the Publishers of Picturesque 
Word Origins. Copyright, 1933, by G. & C. Merriam Company. 


How is your spelling? Here are some of 
the words which proved too much for vari- 
ous contestants (teachers, economists, 
business executives, newspapermen, etc.), 
in a New York spelling bee: Apparel, be- 
leaguer, aberration, dyeing, vinaigrette, 
vivisepulture, venous, planxty, olibanum, 
luxuriant, oneirocritic, xylophone, frolick- 
ing. 
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Illustrations 


_A NEW TEXT IN ELEMENTARY BUSINESS TRAINING 


Learning Aids—The text is built on the plan of pupil participation. Each business 
situation is introduced through a practical problem. There are 204 of these problems 
from which the learner d:scovers basic principles and draws conclusions. This is in 
direct contrast to the plan of providing fects and information in a vain effort to 


pour information into the mind of the reader. 


Teaching Aids—Our Daily Contacts with Business is planned to give the largest 
amount of guidance to the teacher. The book is divided into a series of twenty re- 
lated units. Each unit is subdivided into a suitable number of lesson units. There 


are 113 of these lesson units in the text. Each lesson is summarized. 


Additional Problems and Situations—Acditional practice material is placed at the 
end of each learning unit. Group I problems consist of arithmetical problems as 
“warming up”’ exercises and for rapid drill and calculation. There are 246 Group | 
problems. Group II problems are furnished to aid in learning simple legal princi- 
ples, to provide for exercising good habits, to give drill on the lesson, and to pro- 


vide further study of business situations. There are 457 Group I! problems. 


Illustrations—Each picture or chart is an 


integral part of the lesson. There are 258 Lyons & Carnahan 
Publishers 


pictures, drawings, and forms; and 8 
Chicago ® Dallas © New York ® San Francisco 


charts. 


Examination Copies Available Upon Application 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Convent 


ion Plans 


TIME: 
PLACE: 


THEME: ‘‘Guidance 


Guidance in Business Education. What 
more timely topic could teachers of busi- 
ness. subjects study and discuss? Attend 

A. convention, get a copy of 
(936 yearbook, and hear and read 
{ outstanding educators, business men, 
Jass room teachers have to contribute 
‘is vital problem. 
mbership in the Association entitles 
cher to all the privileges of the con- 
mas well as to a copy of the 1936 
hook, in which will be found not only 
» papers given at the convention, but 
so papers by other contributors and a 
ik ponte on guidance material in com- 
education. 


General Sessions 


» keynote speech of the convention 
ent ie made on Thursday afternoon by 
Dr. Arthur J. Jones, Professor of Sec- 
ondary Education, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Doctor Jones is an outstanding 


April 8, 9, 10 and 11 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City 


in Business Education” 


——— in this session will be Mr. Frank 

Rowland, Executive Secretary of the 
Life Management Association and a past- 
president of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association, and Mr. E. B. Lawton, 
Assistant General Manager of the R. H. 
Macy & Co., Inc., New York City. Mr. 
Glen Gardner. Office Manager of The 
Forstmann Woolen Company, Passaic, 
NOE and author of “How You Can Get 
a Job,” will explain what commercial 
teachers can do to improve the ability of 
their students to get jobs and to sell their 
personal services effectively. 


Question Box Session 


Realizing that teachers have many prob- 
lems regarding the selection of instruc- 
tion material, course content, and teaching 
procedures, that fall outside the range of 
the theme of the convention, provisions 
have been made for a Question Box Ses- 
sion on Friday morning. There will be 


E. C. T. A. OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD MEMBERS 


Standing, left to right: Catherine F. Nulty, President; Executive Board Members: P. J. 


Harman, Sadie L. Ziegler, Nathaniel Altholz. 


Seated, left to right: Louis A. Rice, Past 


President: Dr. W. R. Odell, Yearbook Editor; Harry |. Good, Secretary; Peter L. Agnew, 


Executive. Board; Clyde B. Edgeworth, Vice President; 


Board; Arnold M. Lloyd, Treasurer. 


authority in the field of guidance, is presi- 
dent of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, is a member of the National 
Occupational Conference, and is the 
author of books and articles in the field of 
education and vocational guidance. 

On Friday morning those attending the 
convention will have an opportunity to fa- 
miliarize themselves with personnel prac- 
tices and standards of high-class business 
organizations that have been applying the 
Principles of scientific management in the 
selection and the training of their office 
and store employees. Among those par- 
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Harold E. Cowan, Executive 


four sections; namely Secretarial, Book- 
keeping and Clerical Practice, Merchan- 
dising, and Social-Business. Any commer- 
cial teacher who has any questions that he 
would like to have answ vered by an author- 
ity in his subject, should submit these 
questions in writing by March 1 to Miss 
Catherine F. Nulty, President of the 
| University of Vermont, Burl- 
ington, Vt.’ These questions will then be 
submitted to a group of experts in the 
subjects under discussion and will be 
answered at the time of the Question Box 
Session. 


Departmental Conferences 

There will be five departmental confer- 
ences on Friday afternoon; namely, 
Junior High School, Small Senior High 
School, Large City High School, Adult 
Education, Private Business Schools. 
There will be two speakers in each of 
these departmental conferences. One will 
explain how an_ effective commercial 
guidance education program may be or- 
ganized for that particular type of in- 
stitution; the other will explain how op- 
portunities for guidance may be utilized in 
outside-of-classroom activities. An excel- 
lent group of contributors from schools 
that have guidance programs has been se- 
lected for these departmental conferences. 
A complete list of these speakers will be 
found in the March number of this maga- 
zine. 

Subject Sectional Meetings 


Progressive commercial teachers are 
interested in learning how they can make 
use of guidance materials in the various 
subjects that they are teaching. There will 
be a series of subject sectional meetings on 
Friday and Saturday, For every business 
subject in the secondary school program 
there will be a teacher who will explain 
how he makes use of guidance opportuni- 
ties in his particular subject. A complete 
list of the teachers participating in these 
sectional meetings will be published in the 
March issue of this magazine. 


Private School Sections 


Private school teachers and execunves 
will hold conferences on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday morning. Some of the topics 
they will discuss under the leadership of 
outstanding private school men and 
women are vocational guidance for private 
schools, publicity. and advertising, stand- 
ardized units of measure in outlining 
courses of study. 


Why Attend the Convention? 


Valuable as the yearbook is, a teacher 
has to attend the convention to learn 
something of the personality of the 
speakers; to participate in discussions; to 
exchange ideas with other teachers; to ask 
and to receive the advice of experts in 
the solution of classroom problems; to 
visit one of the largest and finest exhibits 
of books and office appliances ever seen at 
any convention of commercial tezchers; to 
examine professional books just off the 
press; to see machine demonstrations and 
to get instruction in the use of the latest 
models of office machines; to make edu- 
cational tours; to visit New York business 
offices; to take organized sightseeing trips; 
to enjoy theatre parties; to hear a sacred 
concert; to attend a banquet where there 
will be an outstanding speaker, excellent 
entertainment, good music, and dancing ; 
to fraternize with other teachers and to 
form enduring friendships. 

It is hoped that as many teachers as 
possible will avail themselves of the re- 
duced railroad rates to attend the con- 
vention. Railroad certificates should be 
obtained prior to the convention from the 
Secretary, Harry I. Good, Director of 
Business Education, Buffalo, New York, 
and should be presented to the railroad 
agent when buying the ticket to New 
York. 
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TEACH 


TYPEWRITING 
The Business-Like Way 


Keep the subject matter alive— interesting every 
minute—through the use of a text that con- 
stantly kindles student enthusiasm. 


WALTON-MACLEAN TYPEWRITING 
PROCEDURE AND PRACTICE 


By LOLA MACLEAN 
The Record Prize-Winning Direct Natural Method 


This publication makes available to instructors of type- 
writing the identical materials and actual methods, detailed 
step by step, used by Miss Maclean in her classrooms in 
training winners of national honors individually and in 
team contests, 


Send For Examination Copies 
Part I Presents actual typewriting from the start. 


Volume {Pere Il The scientific development of speed. 
|Part IIL The final process of typewriting skill. 


We want you to see these texts—to inspect and appraise them critically. 
That vou may fully appreciate their merit, we want to place in your hands 
a copy of each work for ninety days’ examination—without any obligation. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


332-390 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Write For New Booklet Just Out 


CAROLINA CREST 
HOTEL 


On Beautiful 
NORTH CAROLINA AVENUE 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Beachfront 
Hotel Just Off 
Beachfront 


Seven Miles of Glorious Boardwalk 


Serving a Tray Breakfast to your room any time up to 
11 o'clock without any charge for breakfast or service. 


Every Room Has Private Bath 


FAIRBAIRN, INC. 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


$3.00 $5.00 
SINGLE DOUBLE 


In 1 936 Teach Modern 


» » HADLEY’S Pathfinder Course in 
Executive Accounting has been written 
to meet the demands of employers. 


» » Accounting theory and practical 
record keeping are combined. 


» » The forms in the practice sets are 
the same as used in modern business 
establishments and recommended by 
leading public accountants. 


»» Write for Des criptive Exhibit! 


Charles R. Hadley Company 
pathfinders in Looseleaf Accounting Systems 


330 North Los Angeles Street « Los Angeles, California 


SALES OFFICES « San Francisco « Sacramento « Portland 
Seattle « Chicago « Detroit « New York » Atlanta » Honolulu 


Skiing...skating...tobog- 
ganing...dog sledding with 
real Alaskan Huskies... 
hiking... horseback riding. 


oun revel in the com- 
orts of the 300 room fireproof 
Inn. Movies, dances, concerts, 
bridge, 4000 volume library, 
huge cheery fireplaces, 
meals to match mountain 
appetites, reasonable win- 
ter rates, selected clientele. 


Highways Kept Clear All Winter 


The INN 


AT BUCK HILL FALLS, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 500 FIFTH AVENUE 
LACKAWANNA 4-4212 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


University of Chicago Conference 


Business Education for Everybody will 
be the general topic of the Fourth Con- 
ference on Business Education to be held 
at the University of Chicago on June 25 
and 20 under the auspices of the School 
of Business of the University. 

President Robert Maynard Hutchins 
will preside at the opening session on the 
morning of June 25. The need for business 
eduction will be discussed at this session. 
“Cor;mon Economic and Business Mis- 
conceptions among Business Men” will be 
discussed by James O. McKinsey, chair- 
man of the board of directors of Marshall 
Field and Company and Professor of 
Busivess Policies in the School of Busi- 
ness of the University of Chicago. “Com- 
mon [:conomic and Business Misconcep- 
tion. among Laymen” will be presented by 
John H. Cover, Professor of Statistics in 
the School of Business. L. C. Sorrell, 
Professor of Transportation and Traffic in 
the School, will discuss “Wastes Resulting 
from Inadequate Business Training.” 

The afternoon session on June 25 will 
deal with the general topic of possible con- 
tributions to general business education by 
certain fields. Possible Contributions of 
Marketing will be presented by Edward A. 
Duddy, Professor of Marketing in the 
School of Business; of Finance, by S. H. 
Nerlove, Associate Professor of Business 
Economies in the School; of Economics, 
by Ernest H. Hahne, Associate Professor 
of Economics, Northwestern University; 
and of Law, by W. H. Spencer, Dean and 
Professor of Business Law in the School 
of Business. “Personal Utility Tech- 
niques” will be discussed by Willard J. 
Graham, Assistant Professor of Account- 
ing in the School of Business. President 
R. W. Fairchild of Illinois State Normal 
University will preside at this afternoon 
session, 

Superintendent William J. Bogan of the 
Chicago Public Schools will preside at the 
morning session on June 26. The general 
theme of this session will be “The School 
Situation.” “Problems of Integration” will 
be discussed by Franklin Bobbitt, Profes- 
sor of Education in the University of 
Chicago, and “Segregation of Vocational 
Students” will be discussed by Paul H. 
Carlson, Director of Commercial Educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, 

“Progress in the Schools to Date” will 
be the general topic of the June 26 after- 
noon session. Mr. Edward H. Stullken, 
Principal of the Montefiore Special 
School, Chicago, will speak of progress in 
the E ‘lementary School. Mr. Paul R. 
Pierce, Principal of Wells High School, 
will tell about progress in the Junior High 
School. Mr. J. Raymond Smith, New Trier 
Township High School, W innetka, IIli- 
nois, will speak of progress in the Senior 
High School, and H. G. Shields, Assistant 
Dean of the School of Business of the 
University of Chicago, will tell of progress 
in the Junior College. 

At noon of each day there will be an 
informal luncheon for ‘speakers and those 
attending the sessions. Each session of the 
conierence will be followed by discussion 
from the floor. While the sessions will not 
be open to the public, educators and busi- 
ness men with a definite interest in the 
topics to be presented are cordially invited 
to attend the conference. 
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St. Louis Meetings 


As this issue goes to press four groups 
of educators are making plans for Feb- 
ruary meetings in St. Louis. 

The programs for the meetings of the 
National Council of Business Education 
and the National Association of Com- 
mercial Teacher Training Institutions ap- 
peared in the January number of this 
magazine. 

The Department of Superintendence, 
National Education Association, is plan- 
ning the 66th annual convention for Feb- 
ruary 22-27. At this convention critical 
eyes of appraisal are to be turned not 
only upon the major and vital issues of 
school administration supervision, 
finance, the curriculum, teaching technics, 
buildings, equipment, lay relations and 
personnel, but also upon the organization, 
functions, and management of the admin- 
istrators’ own professional organization. 

At the annual convention of National 
Vocational Guidance Association, ar- 
ranged for February 19-22, attention is to 
be focused on the adjustment of youth, 
under the theme, “Guidance and Person- 
nel Responsibilities in the Youth Pro- 
gram of 1936.” Special meetings have 
been planned on the following topics: 1. 
Vocational Guidance Aspects of Youth 
Programs; 2. Youth Looks at Guidance; 
3. Community Responsibility for Guid- 
ance: 4. The Organization of Vocational 

Guidance at Home ard Abroad; 5. Cur- 
riculum Revision for the Needs of Youth. 


Inland Empire Association 


The Commercial Section of the Inland 
Empire Education Association will meet 
on April &, during the three day conven- 
tion of the Association. The following 
program has been arranged : 

Miss Margaret Linnan, 
Instructor in Secretarial Training. State Col- 
lege of Washington. Pullman, Washington. 

“Educating for Better Tusiness Behavior,’ Pro 
fessor ). Lessenberry, Director, Courses 
in Commercial Education. The University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania. 

“Possible Changes in High Schools Stenographic 
Courses.” a paper by Dr. F. Cadisch,. 
presented by Miss Reister, St. Maries, Idaho. 


The present officers of ine Commercial 
Section are: 
Chairman, Dr. 


“Personal Typewriting.”’ 


Director, 
Finance 


“High 


Gordon F, Cadisch, 
Hudson College of Commerce and 
of St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, 1 

Vice-Chairman, Miss Ruth Anderson, 
School, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 

Secretary, Rene G. MeM: ahan, John R. 
High School, Spo'zane, Washington. 


e 
New England Business Colleges 


The New England Business 
Association held a conference in Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Massachusetts, on No- 
vember 29-30. The officers of this asso- 
ciation are: president, Anne P. Hourin, 
Framingham, Massachusetts; vice presi- 
dent, William P. McIntosh, Jr., New 
Bedford, Massachusetts; secretary, Don- 
ald J. Post, Waterbury, Connecticut. 

The following members participated in 
the program: William P. McIntosh, 
Catherine Connelly, John L. Thomas, 
John W. Archibald, Harry U. Quinn, 
Mary A. O’Neill, Nathan B. Stone, Elliot 
F. Wood, Sanford L. Fisher, J. F. Flow- 
er, Harold B. Post, Donald J. Post. 


Rogers 


College 


Tri-State Association 


The next meeting of Tri-State Commer- 
cial Education Association will be held 
April 3 and 4 at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
The opening event will be a reception, 
dance and bridge party in the recreation 
rooms of Duff's Iron City Business Col- 
lege. Saturday morning, outstanding edu- 
cators will address the members in Frick 
Training School, followed by the annual 
Association luncheon in) Webster Hall 
Hotel. 

The program will 
issue of this magazine. 


Indiana Conference 


The Sixteenth Annual Invitational Con- 
ference of Indiana Commercial Teachers 
was held at Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, on February 15. 

Katherine L. Brown, head of commer- 
cial department, Senior High School, 
Anderson, was in charge of the program. 
The discussions centered around the 
theme, “What is a proper balance for the 
social, consumer, and vocational objec- 
tives of business education?’ 

Dr. W. R. Odell, director of commer- 
cial teacher training, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, was 
the guest speaker on the morning pro- 
gram, Irma Ehrenhardt, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, gave her 
observations of business education in for- 
eign countries. Miss Ehrenhardt was the 
official delegate of the Department of 
3usiness Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association at the Sixth Inter- 
national Congress on Commercial Educa- 
tion at Prague in September, 1935. 

The convention program was_ based 
upon the subject of guidance in business 
education. This — was discussed from 
the viewpoint of (a) a supervisor of 
guidance, (b) a high school principal, 
(c) a county superintendent. 


appear in a_ later 


Pennsylvania Private Schools 
The 


vate Business Schools met on December 


Pennsylvania Association of Pri- 
7 in Harrisburg. The meeting was well 
attended. It was closed to outsiders in 
as much as the members of the group 
preferred to discuss their own problems 
privately. 

The officers of this association are 
president, W. F. Magee, Bethlehem Busi- 
ness College, Bethlehem; vice president, 
Richard Kuehn, Pittsburgh School of Ac- 
countancy, Pittsburgh; treasurer, C. B. 
Hughes, Boyd Business College, Pitts- 
burgh; secretary, J, G. Dommy, Lancaster 
3usiness College, Lancaster. 


e 
Ohio Business Schools 


The seventh annual 
Ohio Business Schools 
be held in the Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on April 17-18, 1936. 
At this meeting emphasis will be placed 
on informal discussion with a minimum 
of formal subjects. 

The Ohio Business Schools Association 
includes among its membership many of 
the leading schools of the state. It is 
one of the strongest and most enthus- 
iastic groups of the business school field. 
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meeting of the 
Association will 


ABOUT 
SECOND-YEAR TYPING 


We recognize that teachers have honest differences of opinion about the approach in teaching first-year 
typing. It is this difference of opinion that accounts for the wide variety of texts adopted for first-year classes. 


Whatever your choice as to the first-year text, you can use GREGG TYPING, Book II, with most satisfac- 
tory results in the second year of typing. The authors have seen to it that this advanced cycle of typing—- 
training on the professional level—closely parallels the needs that will be met later. GREGG TYPING, Book II, 
provides a definite budget of work for each of the thirty-six weeks of school. 

The first part of the book is devoted to developing added skill—speed and accuracy in typing such materiai 
as business correspondence, manuscripts, tabulation, and legal and business documents. For use along with 
budgets of this first part of the book, there is provided a progressive set of business and legal forms, corre- 
lated with the book and furnished free, upon request, with each book purchased. 

The second half of this practical text provides for the student a series of sixteen jobs, cross-sections o/ 
practical office work. Each job or budget is a week of work on a one-period-a-day basis. This feature gives 
the student pre-job experience in the typing work of a variety of offices. 


GREGG TYPING, TECHNIQUES AND PROJECTS, Book II, by 
SoRelle and Smith, exemplifies advanced typing materials at their best. 


LIST PRICE, $1.20 
Send to our nearest office for a sample copy. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 


You Will Find 


A MODEL LESSON 


ARRANGE 
ELEMENTS OF in 


Bowman and Percy’s 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC Fundamentals of Bookkeeping 


by Clyde O. Thompson and Business 
(Elementary and Advanced) 


Emphasizes arithmetic in use by showing the The teaching Aids which are separate from the 
student definitely how arithmetic is associated Textbooks include: 


with actual business activities. 

MANUALS AND KEYS — BLANK 
e simple presentation and the unique orga- 

nization of material enable the student to JOURNALS AND LEDGERS — PRAC- 


master the principles with a minimum of help TICE SETS (Optional ) WORKBOOKS 
from the teacher. to accompany Parts 1 and II of the 


Contains many carefully graded problems Elementary Course 

and review lessons. THESE Teaching Aids provide the pupil with ali 
: necessary forms for the solution of problems and save 
Cloth, 382 pp., 5¥2 x 8 in. List, $1.28; net, 96c the teacher's and pupil’s time. No additional purchase 
of blanks is required. Interpretative questions help to 
develop the pupil's initiative and good judgment. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. Further information furnished on request 
70 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


for a strong, intensive course 
in the essentials = = = 


Send for an examination copy 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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OUR GOVERNMENT TODAY, by Finla G. 
Crawford, New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 328 p., $.96. 


Vroblems of American government— 

fe ral, state, and local—are brought up 
to jate in this volume which attempts to 
ini: rpret policies set forth by the Roose- 
ye Administration on problems which 
ar ina state of flux. 
‘ackground material in the form of a 
de--ription of governmental organization 
is ‘ven only to the extent that it is needed 
to understand the vital problems facing 
Aierica under the New Deal. Many of 
thse problems are in the experimental 
staze. They include federal, as well as 
state and municipal financing, banking, in- 
flaiion, social security, relief and employ- 
meat, education and recreation, law en- 
forcement, and international problems. 

The author has injected into his presen- 
tation an average American, William Nel- 
son, and the problems of the day are re- 
flected to the reader through the thought 
processes that go on in the mind of this 
fictitious Mr. Average Citizen. The addi- 
tion of this personality should make the 


text more readable especially to the 
younger students in the field of social 
studies, 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ACCOUNTING, by 
Earl A. Saliers, Chicago: Business Pub- 
lications, Inc., 419 p., Text Price 
$3.50. 


Modern business enterprise, with all its 
ramifications, calls for an, understanding 
of the basic principles of accounting that 
underlie business procedure. It is this 
understanding of the principles together 
with a practical application of them to 
practice that the author presents as class- 
room material, tried and tested in his 
classroom and business experience. 

The materials have been prepared to 
meet the needs of students who expect to 
practice accountancy as well as of those 
who will use it inc identally in the practice 
of their chosen profession—in law, archi- 
tecture, business management, engineering, 
and the like. Basic principles underlying 
sound business practice are first pre- 
sented; then the important statements 
which reflect condition and progress are 
studied; and finally, the records, from 
which these statements are derived, are 
explained. The principles are well illus- 
trated and the high points are summarized 
at the end of each unit of study. 

The text treats of accounting proced- 
ures in the single proprietorship, the part- 
nership, and the corporation. It also deals 
with accounting as applied to the manu- 
facturing concern and to subsidiary com- 
panies. It develops such topics as account 
classifications, notes and drafts, deriva- 
tion and application of funds, bonds, valu- 
ations, and the preservation of invested 
capital. 
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Practice for the student is provided in 
the form of review questions, problems, 
and practice sets. A group of review ques- 
tions and problems follows each chapter. 
The five practice sets are so graded that, 
at the completion of convenient units of 
work, all learnings may be brought to- 
gether in the practice materials. 

The presentation is clear and concise, 
and merits the attention of teachers of ac- 
counting. 


ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS MATHEMAT- 
ICS (intensive course), 303 p. $1.20; 


an 

TEACHING METHODS AND _ TESTING 

MATERIALS IN BUSINESS MATHE- 

MATICS, 259 p. $1.20; by R. Robert 

Rosenberg, New York: The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. 


The arithmetic fundamentals together 
with the arithmetic of business have been 
organized into a text which is modern in 
every respect and which aims to accom- 
plish very definite objectives as set forth 
by the author. 

Materials have been organized into short 
units which, as a result, readily adapt 
themselves to very definite procedures in 
the classroom. The text includes, at the 
beginning, a classification test which may 
be used for grouping of abilities and as 
a pretest preparatory to teaching. The 
units themselves are set up to include a 
descriptive title of the process to be de- 
veloped, a statement of principles involved 
(together with suggestions to students for 
methods of attack), an illustrative prob- 
lem, and learning exercises. 

Eighty-five units of work are presented 
together with five additional units—one of 
Civil Service Examinations and four of 
general review problems. The test has 
been planned for a one-semester high 
school course or a short business school 
course. 

The companion text for this new busi- 
ness arithmetic is the teacher’s manual of 
methods and testing materials. In Part I, 
the book follows, unit by unit, the de- 
velopment of subject matter in the arith- 
metic text itself, setting forth objectives, 
presentation of processes, points to be em- 
phasized, teaching suggestions, and special 
problems and solutions. In Part II, the 
writer discusses types of tests and pre- 
sents test material for topics developed in 
the student edition. 

These two books belong to a new Busi- 
ness Mathematics series consisting, in 
addition, of (1) the business mathematics 
text in complete form (a _ two-semester 
course), (2) the exercises, problems, and 
tests in pad form, (3) a reference book 
(for the pad), and (4) a teacher's key to 
books and pad. 

From the series the teacher can select 
the student text which best meets the con- 
ditions under which the teaching is done. 


OUR DAILY CONTACTS WITH BUSI- 

, by Max B. Greenstein and Henry 

Smithline, Chicago: Lyons and Carna- 
han, 782 p. List, $1.60; Net, $1.20. 


This book is an unusually complete text 
on junior business training. It uses a dis- 
tinctive method of organization. Each of 
the major units of the subject is subdi- 
vided into daily lessons which can be pre- 
sented to the students in forty to forty- 
five minute class periods. For each of 
these lessons there is statement of the 
aims, a means of motivation, a presenta- 
tion and a follow-up presented in simple 
language. 

The book indicates the problem or situ- 
ation with which the student is likely to 
come in contact with the lesson, either as 
a consumer or as a future producer er. Then 
in terms of this, the information “which 
the student is likely to use is presented by 
a definite problem solving situation, either 
in terms of dramatization, demonstration 
or problem. There is an exceptionally 
large amount of practice material given at 
the end of each learning unit. Thus for 
each lesson a review may be provided in 
some manner other than that given in 
the text, as for example, to develop per- 
sonality traits, to develop original thinking 
or to give additional practice in arithme- 
tical computation. In this connection, the 
use of illustrations is quite unusual. All 
illustrative material constitutes an integral 
part of text material. The business forms 
and pictures and charts are tied up with 
the actual lesson material. Evidently as the 
authors organized the book they had the 
illustrations before them and wrote the 
text around the illustrations rather than 
included the illustrations as an after- 
thought to the text material. 

The book rather definitely emphasizes 
the vocational point-of-view. Many of the 
lessons deal entirely with the business 
situation. However, in quite a number of 
other lessons the situation, in the home 
and even the business problems of the in- 
dividual student himself are given major 
emphasis. Some of the chapters are un- 
usually complete. They go far beyond ma- 
terial given in most ‘other text books in 
junior business training. The chapter on 
filing, for example, is more complete than 
that found in some text books on office 
practice planned for the twelfth year. 
Nevertheless the material in this chapter 
is quite within the scope and understand- 
ing of the student on the ninth year level. 
This book will requite considerable 
thought from the teachers and the text 
book writers of office practice, for if they 
are merely going to duplicate the work 
that has already been presented by teach- 
ers of this particular text, their work will 
have in large measure been made lacking 
in final value. 

The outstanding contribution of the 
book seems to be the definite amount of 
material made available and facts pre- 
sented in simple logical form. Here is a 
book in which a teacher will not have to 
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look around for things to teach. He has a 
wealth of material presented to him in 
the text and an abundance of suggestions 
for further study. There is available sep- 
arate from the text a booklet on “Review 
Problems and Projects” to be used in con- 
junction with the text. There is also avail- 
able a teacher’s handbook which is a man- 
ual and a key. It is also planned to set up 
a series of objective tests and a budget of 
forms. 


SYLLABUS IN METHODS OF TEACHING 
BOOKKEEPING, by Stanley Pugh, State 
— College, Commerce, Texas, 36 
p. 50c. 


Gives in outline form the topics treated 
in a course on the methods of teaching 
bookkeeping. Among the topics consid- 
ered apart from specific subject matter 
are: classroom management; discipline; 
copying; outside work; checking papers; 
methods of grading; and use of key. 

Lists of bookkeeping tests, bibliographies 
of accounting and bookkeeping texts, ar- 
ticles dealing with methods of teaching 
bookkeeping, and suggestions for visual 
aids are also given in this booklet. 


DIPLOMAS 


Any Style, Form or Size 
Cases and Stock Forms at Low Prices 
Charters and Membership Certificates 


Send for samples 


MIDLAND DIPLOMA CO. 


840 E. Ovid Ave. Des Moines, Ia. 


WINSTO 
COMPLETE 
COMMERCIAL || 
PROGRAM | 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Andruss, Harvey A., Ways to Teach 
Bookkeeping and Accounting, Cincin- 
nati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 24 p. free. 

Beighey, Clyde, and Spanabel, Elmer E., 
First Studies in Business, Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 522 p. $1.48. 

Chomsky, Joseph, and Josephson,  H., 
Geography of Europe, New York: 
Globe Book Company, 107 p. 34c. 


Goodfellow, Raymond C., Household 
Budgets and Records, Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Company, 


Guide to “Webster's New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition”, Spring- 
field, Mass.: G. and C. Merriam Com- 
pany, 16 p. free. 


Leidner, Walter E., Essential Exercises in 


Bookkeeping (Revised), Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
307 p. $1.28. 


Roantree, William F., Modern Arithmetic 
Exercises, New York: Globe Book Com- 
pany, 68 p. paper cover 34c. 

Schell, Erwin H., Administrative Pro- 
ficiency in Business, New Y 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 292 p. 
$2.50. 


Sills, Milton, Self Teaching Arithmetic 
Problems, New York: Globe Book 
Company, 90 p. paper cover, 34c. 

Slinker, H. Clay, Psychology for the Aver- 
age Man, Boston: Bruce Humphries, 
Inc., 119 p. $1.25. 

Zimbal, Samuel, Jy English Guide Book, 
Book One, New York: Globe Book 
Company, 214 p. paper cover, 67c. 


GETTING AHEAD IN RETAILING, by 
Nathan M. Ohrbach, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 266 p., 
$2.50. 


A well-known retail executive speaks 
from the pages of this book in a humanly 
interesting way. He speaks from a wealth 
of experience in the country’s greatest in- 
dustry—retailing. 

He writes of the opportunities which 
retailing affords in the large stores and 
in small ones. He tells how to go about 
getting a job in a retail establishment, how 
the store trains the novice on the job, 
and how to prepare for promotion on the 
job. He discusses merchandise and mer- 
chandising, and pricing and record kec)- 
ing. 

With much enthusiasm he writes on 
psychological factors involved in retailing 
—the influence of “good old human iia- 
ture” and of “Dame Fashion.” He givcs 
tips to the salesperson as well as to tie 
retailer. 

A fine presentation for the guidance of 
young people interested in selling in a re- 
tail store. 


TEACHING POSITIONS 


Openings for men and women com- 
mercial teachers. Pay from $75 to $600. 
Send $2 registration fee and receive ap- 
plication form. Individualized placement 
service for schools anywhere. 


The Associated Teachers’ Agency 


522 Fifth Avenue New York City 


N= 


BOOKKEEPING FOR | 


IMMEDIATE USE 
Kirk, Odell, and Street | 


TYPEWRITING FOR 


New 


MeGraw-Hill Texts 


Rittenhouse and Smith’s 


SECRETARIAL ACCOUNTING 


| Second edition—a revision of 
Rittenhouse—Elements of Accounts 


$2.20 


Presents accounting for high-school and business 
school courses, covering those aspects particularly 


IMMEDIATE USE _ valuable to the person entering the secretarial field. 


McNamara, Markett, and Kean 


LETTERS 


GRADED 
Kirk and Mumford 


INTRODUCTION 


BUSINESS 


TO | 


Kirk, Buckley, and Waesche | 


THE WINSTON 


SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


Editions for all commercial needs | 
Examination copies sent on request, 


with a view to adoption. 


HICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA 


gE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


Although mercantile accounting is covered, this is 
_ brought in after emphasis has been given to keep- 
_ ing books for the individual business or professional 
man. Problems and questions in the book, and four 
available practice sets, offer the instructor a full 
selection of supplementary material. 


| Smith’s ECONOMICS 


An Introduction to Fundamental Problems 


$1.60 


| Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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“Biggest little book | ever saw’”’... 
“Packed with helpful facts!’ 
Nearly 50,000 copies already re- 
quested by school and business 
offices. Free on request—no 
obligation. 


Prepared by the present World’s Typing 
Champion . . . published by the Royal Type- 


writer Company—to help typists improve 

speed and style! Instructors, students, com- 

mercial operators—all find it invaluable. 

Clearly, concisely, this amazing booklet 

covers correct posture; position of body, 

feet, wrists; the various operating points—all 

of essential importance in laying the founda- 

tion for sound typing form, whatever model 

and make of typewriter used. Only single 

copies are available. Write today for yours. 4 @ : position of hands, wrists, 
arms. All vital points thor- 

ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. | 

2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


ACT QUICKLY! SUPPLY IS LIMITED! 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Div. J26 
Adv. Dept., 2 Park Avenue, New York City 
Please send me copy of “50 Common Typing Faults 


and How to Avoid Them.” | understand this will be 
sent free—without obligation. 
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BETTER BUSINESS 


Will Come With Better Education for Business 


A Series of Successful Commercial Textbooks, All New or Recently Revised 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


REED ang MORGAN’S 
Introduction to Business 


REED and MORGAN’S 
Business Workbook 


SUTTON and LENNES’ 


Business Arithmetic 
(For a one-year course) 


SUTTON and LENNES’ 


Brief Business Arithmetic 
(For a half-year course) 


DEPEW’S 
Complete Typewriting 


WEAVER’S 
Business Law 


Allyn and Bacon 
NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 


— "SUTTON 
a 
VRITING 
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